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HEE LIDEL (Violoncellist) has removed to 42, Mor- 


nington-place, Hampstead-road. 





'NHE MISSES M°ALPINE have removed to 26, Alfred- 


terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Easter Term 
commences on Monday, April 20th, 1857, on which day Candidates for 
Admission must attend at the Institution for examination, at Three o’clock. 
By order of the Committee of Management, 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Hanover-square, April 8th, 1857. 





N ADAME ENDERSSOHN.—Letiers to be addressed 


to No. 75, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 


MOXS. G. PAQUE, Violoncellist, begs to announce that 
a be has removed to 35, Fitzroy-square, where all communications may be 


ME: WALWORTH begs to inform his friends and pupils, 
and entrepreneurs of concerts, etc., that he has removed from Welbeck- 
street, to 6, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


HEB REICHARDT respectfully informs his noble 
Patrons aud the Public he has arrived in Town for the Season. 36, 
Golden-square. 


ONSIEUR LEMMENS and MADAME LEMMENS 
SHERRINGTON beg to announce that they will RETURN to London the 
14th of April, Allletters, &c., to be addressed to No. 6, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — Spezia, Giuglini, 
Vialetti, and Pocchini. OPENING NIGHT, TUESDAY, April 14. Opera— 
LA FAVORITA. Ballet-—LA ESMERALDA. The same Opera and Ballet will 
be repeated on Thursday, April 16 (it being an extra night not included in the 
subscription). A limited number of bexes in the half-circle tier have been specially 
reserved for the pebiie and may be had on application at the Box-office, at the 
Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. Price One Sainds and One Guinea-and-a-half 
each. The doors will open at half-past Seven ; the Opera commences at half- 
past Seven o’clock. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—GRAND EXTRA 

_ NIGHT, THURSDAY, April 16. Spezia, Giuglini, Vialetti, Beneventano, 
Pocchini. Opera, LA FAVORITA ; Ballet, LA ESMERALDA. For particulars 
see bills. A limited number of boxes in the half-circle tier have been specially 
reserved for the public, and may be had at the Box-office, at the Theatre, Colon- 
nade, Haymarket. Price One Guinea and One Guinea-and-a-Half each. The doors 
will open at Seven ; the Opera commence at half-past Seven o’Clock. 


ptvtey~ ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM.—First Night 
of the Season. On Tuesday next, April 14, 1857, will be performed Bellini’s 
Opera, I PURITANI. Principal pe Ken oe by Madame Grist, Signor Graziani, 
Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, Signor Soldi, and Signor Gardoni. Conductor, 
Mr. Costa. After which will be given, a New Divertissement, entitled LES 
ABEILLES, in which Mdile. Delechaux (her first appearance), Mdlle. Esper, 
Malle. Battalini, and Mons. Desplaces will appear. The Theatre has been entirely 
re-decorated, and the Boxes and Stalls rendered more commodious, The admission 
to the Pit, and also to the Amphitheatre Stalls, will be through the principal 
entrance in Wellington-street. There will be a communication b: tween the Pit 
and the Boxes. Pit, 8s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. The Opera will com- 
mence on each evening at Half-past Eight. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY—EXETER HALL. 
mductor, Mr. COSTA. Friday next, April 17, will be performed Handel's 
JUDAS MACCABZEUS. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, ledemne Rudersdorff, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas, with orchestra 
of 700 performers. Tickets, 3s.; Reserved, 5s. ; and Stalls, 10s. 6d. each; at the 
Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. Post-office Orders to be payable to Robert 
Bowley, at the Charing-cross Office. 





























- the Princess 


; H.R.H , 
HERR CARL DEICHMANN has the honour to announce 


- that he will give an Evening Concert, on May 22nd, at 8 o’clock, aud a Morn- 

ing Concert, on J une 4th, at 3 o'clock, at Willis’s Large Concert-Room, King-street, 

St. James's. He will be assisted by artists of eminence. Mendelssohn's OTTELLO 

pms be performed at the first concert. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. each ; reserved seat 

pont. | agg nhac tt gpa ip _~ a can be pea of Messrs. Cramer 
M s ott aud Co., ent-street, an h 

Bomerne " Fortmansti YW, eg treet, and of Herr Deichmann, 15, 


Under the immediate Patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Mary 





RS. JOHN MACFARREN informs her pupils and 
friends, that her TWO ANNUAL MATINEES OF PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC will take place at 27, Queen Ann Street, on Saturdays, May 9 and,30, 
when she will be assisted by Herr Ernst, M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, &c. Tickets of Addison 
and Co., 210, Regent-strect, and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-screet, 
Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


R. G. W. MARTIN'S Prize Glees, Madrigals, Part- 
Songs, etc., will be performed at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday 
evening next, April 16th, by a Choir of 200 carefully selected voices. Mr. 
Benedict and Mr. Lindsay S!oper have kindly consented to perform a Duet on 
two Grand Pianofortes. Tickets, stails, numbered, 10s. 6d.; reserved seats, 5s. ; 
unreserved, 2s. 6d. ; to be had at Messrs. Cramer atd Co., 201, Regent-street ; 
Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside; and Messrs. Chappell, New 
Bond-street. The Prize Glees are of the following dates :—1845, 1849, 1851, 1852, 
1855, 1856, and 1856. Doors open at Half-past Seven o’clock, performance com- 
mence at Eight o'clock. 














So REEVES will sing the three celebrated tenor songs 

in Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il Trovatore (‘‘La Donna e Mobile,” ‘ Libiamo,” 
and “‘ Ab, che la morte”), at the GRAND VERDI FESTIVAL, at Exeter-hall, on 
Easter Monday. Madame CLARA NOVELLO will sing the celebrated Miszerere 
from Il Trovatore, the soprano songs in Rigoletto and La Traviata, and the quartct 
in Rigoletto. Every subject of interest in Rigoletto, La Traviata, and Il Trovatore, 
will be performed on this occasion. Voealists—Madime Clara Novello, Miss 
Louisa Vinning, Miss Dolby, Mr. Millardi, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
Orchestral Union, of 50 performers. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. Stalls, 5s. ; 
reserved seats, 3s. 6d. ; tickets, 2s. 6d., 2s., and 1s.; to be had of Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street, and all the principal music-sellers. 


DR. MARK 


WITH HIS 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
NUMBERING UPWARDS OF 30 INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
AND A CHORUS OF FORTY VOICES, 

Composed of Little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, 

From Five to Fifteen years of age, 

AND KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF 


“DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 


Taught by him gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and 
effective system of Musical Education, to facilitate the encouragement and pro- 
motion of Musical Talent among the rising generation of this country, is open to 
Engagements. Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils at the New Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester; Music Hall, Edinburgh; City Hall, Glasgow; Concert Hall, 
Liverpool ; in Birmingham, and in all the principal cities and towns of cighteen 
counties, with the greatest success, obtaining the highest approbation. 


Application by letter, addressed : 
DR. MARK, 
CarE or MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS, 
28, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London. 





Now Published, 


DR. MARK’S 


HIGHLY APPROVED WORK ON “MUSICAL EDUCATION,’ 


“THE MUSICIAN,” 


Price One Guinea. 
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GRAND VERDI FESTIVAL, 
EXETER HALL, 
THREE OPERAS IN ONE NIGHT. 


IT IS RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCED, THAT A 
GRAND 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
ON EASTER MONDAY, 


At which will be performed (in a more a manner than ever before 
attempted) all the choicest Music from Verpr’s three popular Operas, 


IL TROVATORE, 
RIGOLETTO, 


AND 


LA TRAVIATA. 


VOCALISTS. 

Mapamse CLARA NOVELLO, 
Miss LOUISA VINNING, 
Miss DOLBY, 

MILLARDI, MR. 





Mr. WEISS, 


AND 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 





THE BAND 
will consist of the celebrated OrncHESTRAL Union of 50 PERFORMERS, 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 


LA TRAVIATA, 
OVERTURE. 
DUETTO—‘‘ Parigi o cara,” Miss VINNING and Mr. MILLARDI. 
ARIA—“ Ah forse lui,” Madame CLARA NOVELLO. 
BRINDISI—*‘ Libiamo, libiamo,” Miss VINNING and Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
with Chorus, 
ARIA—“ Di Provenza,” Mr. WEISS. 
SELECTION OF BALLET MUSIC as ORCHESTRA. 
PART II, 
IL TROVATORE. 
SELECTION ee ORCHESTRA. 
DUETTO—“ Mira di Acerbe Lagrime,” Miss VINNING and Mr. WEISS. 
CANZONE—“‘Stride la Vampa,” Miss DOLBY. 
SCENA ED ARIA—“D’Amor sill ali rose,” “‘ Mistrere,” and ‘‘Ah che la Morte,” 
Madame CLARA NOVELLO, Mr. SIMS REEVES, aud CHORUS. 
ARIA—“‘Il Balen,” Mr, WEISS. 
DUETTO—“ Si la Stanchezza,” Miss DOLBY and M. MILDARDI. 
CAVATINA—“Tacea la Notte,” Miss VINNING. 
SELECTION ORCHESTRA, 
PART III. 
RIGOLETTO. 
INTRODUCTION AND BALL SCENE ORCHESTRA. 
DUETTO—“ Eil sol dell anima,” Madame CLARA NOVELLO and 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
SERENATA—“‘Questa o quella,” Mr. MILLARDI. 
ARIA—“ Caro Nome,” Madame CLARA NOVELLO. 
CANZONE—“ La Donna e Mobile,” Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


QUARTETTO—“ Bella Figlia,” Madame CLARA NOVELLO, Miss DOLBY. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, and Mr. WEISS. ; 
POLONAISE : ORCHESTRA. 





eo “a 5s. 

os os 3s. 6d. 

Se ee ak 2s, 6d., 2s., and Is. 

To be had of Boosgry and Sows, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, and all the 
principal Music-sellers, 


STALLS &» oe 
RESERVED SEATS 
TICKETS we 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY.— 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. Instituted 1820. TT. GEORGE 

BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy- 
Chairman. 

One-third of the premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience : 
or the directors will lend sums of 50 and upwards on the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
au adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 
year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment 
in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, 

At the Fifth Appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating January 31, 
1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. Ye cent, on the sums insured, 
and subsisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This 
bonus, on policies of the longest duration, exceeds #2 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the original sums insured, and increases a policy of €1,000 to £1,638. 

Proposals for Insurances may be made ut the Chief ce, as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the 


kingdom. 
BONUS TABLE, 
SHEWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO POLICIES OF 1,000 EACH. 





Addition made 
as on 
Feb. 1, 1856. 
£38. 4. 


Amount of 
Additions to 
Feb. 1, 1851. 


Date of 
Insurance, 


Sum Payable 
after Death. 




















eoocoooco 





And for Intermediate Years in proportion. 
The next Appropriation will be mado in 1861. 
Insurances without Participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





O COMPOSERS.—To be disposed of—several Librettis, 
suitable for the Italian Opera, by a late distinguished Italian author. 
Address, free, to I. J., Post-office, Dalkeith, Edinburgh. 


O PROFESSORS of MUSIC.—Wanted a Partner in 
the above Profession, in a town situated in a most delightful watering 
place. He must be a good pianist, a good teacher, and able to play the organ, to 
take a part or the whole of a most excellent business in tendhins: None need 
apply who cannot pay the sum of #250. Address—X.Y.Z., Musical World, London. 


O LEADERS OF BANDS.—Montgomery’s Orchestral 


Bouquet, for a full band, 2s. each, post free, 28 stamps :—The Silver-Lake and 
Midnight Varsovianas ; The Pit-a-pat, ‘'omtits, Pet of the Polkas, and The Laugh- 
ing Eyes Polkas; My Daughter's, and My Favorite Schottisches; Belphegor, 
Musketeers, and My Mary Anne Quadrilles ; The Blue Eyes Waltz, and the Excur- 
sion Galop. For aseptet band, 1s. each, post frec, 14 stamps. Piano solos, 6d. 
Duets, 6d. Published only at the Musical Bouquet Office, 192, High-Holborn, 


TRINGS FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .— Whole- 


sale Warehouse. Monsieur Alphonse Villin, importer of Italian, French, and 
German Strings for every Instrument. Address, 14, East-place, Kennington-road, 
London. Every article warranted. Samples and List of prices forwarded on ap- 
plication to Dealers, 


IATONIC FLUTE, by Royal Letters Patent. — This 


instrument is played by Mr. Richardson, Flautist to Her Majesty, and many 
other eminent professors, Full particulars, testimonials, &c., forwarded free. 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street.—A. SICCAMA, Patentee, 

Mr. Richardson continues to TEACH this instrument at the Manufactory, and 
at his residence, 106, Warwick-street, Pimlico. 


NEW RUSSIAN VALSE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE ROMANOFF VALSE, 


BY 
HENRI LAURENT, 
PERFORMED AT 
MELLON’S CONCERTS—DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
CASES’ CONCERT—EXETER-HALL. 
HOWARD GLOVER'S CONCERT—DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
THE ARGYLL ROOMS. And by 


THE BANDS OF THE COLDSTREAM AND SCOTS FUSILEER GUARDS 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE, &c. 


‘The most popular morgeau de danse of the season.” —Times, April Tth. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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REVIEWS. 


“Tur Vorce anp Stnarina.” Adolfo Ferrari, 


Herz is a really sensible book upon what might be considered 
a worn-out subject. Sig. Ferrari, however (who learned no 
little from his father) has got something to say—and something 
worth listening to. His remarks upon the formation and culti- 
vation of the voice display not only an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, but a philosophical view of it. The following re- 
marks about the early cultivation of the natural tone of the 
speaking voice are both new and interesting :— 
. “Little or no attention is paid to the tone in which children speak, 
consequently they too often contract bad habits of intonation from the 
earliest age, and as they grow up what is mere habitual tone is mis- 
taken for their natural voice. From this inattention to intonation in 
early years proceeds much difficulty in the cultivation of the voice for 
singing; and it is not unfrequently the cause of diseases of the throat 
and chest. It is but a part of this evil system that a most injurious 
habit prevails amongst the young ladies of the present day of speaking 
in a subdued, muffled tone, or what might be called a semi-falsetto, in 
consequence of which very few natural voices are heard. It must be 
understood I speak more particularly of English ladies, as foreigners 
generally speak in the natural tone of their voice. When ayoung lady who 
has been in the habit of speaking in this muffled tone is shown what 
her real voice is, instead of being gratified at possessing a fine organiza- 
tion for singing, she is generally annoyed, the fulness of the tone being 
offensive to her ear, and very frequently will not for a long time sing 
in her natural voice but continue to use the habitual tone. The result 
is, that not only does she never sing well, but soon begins to sing out 
of tune and finally loses her voice, and in too many instances materially 
injures the chest. Indeed I have no hesitation in saying that hundreds 
of young ladies bring upon themselves serious chest affections from a 
bad method of speaking and singing.” 


Had we room to spare we could quote still further from Sig. 
Ferrari’s introductory preface, and especially from that section 
of it which comes under the head of Rules for Practice, and con- 
tains many invaluable hints. But we have cited enough to ex- 
cite the curiosity of our “ vocal” readers, and induce them to refer 
to the treatise themselves. A series of 13 “ exercises” admirably 
adapted for mechanical practice is succeeded by some comprehen- 
sivé observations on Singing, to the following paragraph from 
which we call the attention of our readers :— 


“A most disagreeable and mischievous habit has lately been gaining 
ground rapidly. I allude to what is called the “Tremolo,” which 
although effective when very sparingly used in highly impassioned 
dramatic music, is in reality a great defect, against which every master 
should resolutely set his face. It has been introduced by some singers 
who have forced their voices to such an extent that they have lost the 
power of sustaining a sound, and when once it becomes a confirmed 
habit, or rather when it cannot be prevented, the singer’s career is 
nearly ended. There cannot be a more severe satire on this pernicious 
habit than that it is now adopted by the newest street organs of 
the day.” 


Solfeggt and several exercises in vocalization of a more ela- 
borate character bring this brief, and not for that less useful and 
acceptable treatise to a close. 





No. 1.— Mazurxa Ontorats.” No. 2.—“Sovuventr pu Trova- 
TORE,” Opéra de G. Verdi; Fantaisie Caprice sur la Scéne de la 


Prison. No, 3,—“ Fantaistz ExeGantx,” Sur le Brindisi de l’Opera’ 


La Traviata de Verdi. Pour Piano, par P. de Vos. ; 


The best of these pieces is the Mazurka, which, though not 
exactly “ originale,” is remarkably pretty and well written. We 
are tired of the prison-scene in it Trovatore under any circum- 
stances—since never was a small matter so preposterously 
lauded—but absolutely sick of it when presented amulet showers 
of arpeggios. Of the two arrangements that of the brindisi 
from La Traviata is the most innocent and the best. 





No. 1.—“ Tue Spirits or THE Rutnz”—Valse de Salon. Composed 
and dedicated to Mrs. Milner Gibson. No. 2.—“ Marme”—Nocturne, 
Composed and dedicated to Miss Alice M. Milner Gibson. By 
Brinley Richards, 

The author of the above pieces, although an English (or 
rather Welch) man, can write elegant music for the awing- 











room as well as nine out of ten of the pianoforte-composers now 
in vogue among fashionable (wnmusical) circles. Of this the 
very graceful and charming nocturne in A flat, entitled “Marie” 
(which should have been entitled “ Alice”) is a striking example. 

The valse de salon, though brilliant, is much less “ distinguée” 
in its general “tournure” (we are catching the aristocratic 
mania for Parisian epithets). 





No.*1.—“ CaPRIcE BRILLANT,” sur Le Cheval de Bronze (D’Auber). 
No. 2.—“Souventr,” de Vopera ZL’ Ambassadrice (1)’Auber.) 
No. 3.—Devux Fanratstes Briziantes,” sur Le Domino noir, 
D’Auber. Pour Piano, par Harold Thomas. 

In No. 2 Mr. Harold Thomas has dished up a sort of bowilla- 
baisse out of some of the most attractive melodies of Auber’s 
delicious Ambassadrice. Nevertheless he is seemingly not a 
skilful cook, since he has made meagre fare of it. Mr. Thackeray's 
“ Bouillabaisse ” is far better. 

No. 1 is a still more meagre and less successful plat, from the 
cuisine “Harold Thomas,” the ingredients, notwithstanding, 
being some exquisite slices from Auber’s Chinese masterpiece, 
the Cheval de Bronze. 

No. 3. presents two stews or made dishes concocted from the 
Domino Noir, Auber’s best comic opera. (The overture and 
everything else in wrong keys.) f : 

Is our memory treacherous }—or was not Mr. Thomas a pupil 
of Sterndale Bennett ? 





“LiauT oF THE Evzs,” composed and dedicated to Miss E. Gilbert, 
by James Lea Summers. 

On the back of the title-page of this song, we read the fol- 
lowing :— 

The public are respectfully solicited by the composer of this song 
(who is himself a sufferer from loss of sight), to promote its sale, as 
the whole of the proceeds thereof is intended for the benefit of the 
“ Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind,” 
(founded by Miss E. Gilbert, daughter of the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester). In most of the benevolent societies instituted 
for the relief of this afflicted class, we find the whole attention 
devoted to their training and education for a fixed period, throwing 
them, at a certain age, on their own resources. It is estimated that, 
of the 29,000 blind in the united kingdom, 2000 are sheltered by some 
of these beneficent institutions, and the remaining 27,000 are generally 
unassisted in their exertions for self-support. To those last it is the 
especial object of this Society to afford relief. It proposes to procure 
them employment; to provide raw materials ; to assist in the sale of 
manufactured articles; to lend books in every variety of relief print- 
ing, adapted to their special requirements; as well as to teach 
trades to those who may have been neglected, or have been 
deprived of their vision at a more advanced age. For the 
minutiz of detail, the numbers receiving relief, the species of work 
proposed, &c., the public are respectfully referred to the Society’s 
printed report, or to the Repository (address as under). It is to be re- 
gretted that there are now many more applicants for relief than caa be 
responded to in the present state of the funds; and any subscriptions 
or donations will be thankfully received by W. Hanks Levy, at the Re- 
pository, 21, South-row, near St. Pancras Church, New-road, or by any 
of the following gentlemen forming the committee. 

Under these circumstances had the composition of Mr. Sum- 
ners been a bad one, we should have refrained from criticism 
but, happily, the words are appropriate, and the music graceful 
and well-written. 





“Tur Partioutark Youne Lavy,” by Wallerstein. Sung in the 
entertainment “ Patchwork,” by Mrs. Howard Paul. 
We have already praised this little song. The words are 
neat and epigrammatic, and the music sprightly and tuneful— 
nothing more being required. 





“Nryerta.” Schottische, for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Edwin Aspa. 
There is nothing to say about this dance-piece—pro or con, 
It is a schottische in the key of E flat, with a cornet-d-pistons part 
for the amateurs of that instrument. 





* Bourons DE Ross. ”Adéle, Emma, Clementine, Thérése, Hannah, 
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Louise, Marguerite. 

Rothschild. 

A series of pretty mouvements de danses, in which the mazourka, 
schotiische, valse, polka, and other forms are alternately and 
successfully employed. If they contain nothing very new, they 
contain nothing to offend; and, indeed, their unaffected simpli- 
city alone is likely to win them admirers. 


BEETHOVEN, 
SES CRITIQUES ET SES GLOSSATEURS : 
Par A. Oulibicheff, Leipsic, 8vo., 1857. 
BY E, 0. LINDNER.* 
(Continued from page 214.) 

Berore proceeding to the characteristics of instrumental music, 
which leads us directly to an appreciation of Beethoven, Herr 
Oulibicheff gives us a biographical sketch of the latter, since he 
is of opinion that we cannot properly estimate the works of 
labourers in the domain of the mind, without being acquainted 
with their individuality, and with the spirit of the age in which 
they live. 

Herr Oulibicheff commences his account of Instrumental 

Music and its development by Beethoven with the general remark : 
that a material difference is evident between the musicians of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. In the first, the great masters 
were simply contented with having thoroughly learnt, and with 
understanding, their art ; they thought as little of a peculiar 
“view of the world,”t or of a philosophical cultivation of the 
mind, as of the necessity for a great artist to distinguish him- 
self from ordinary mortals by all kinds of eccentricities, a special 
mode of wearing his hair, etc. “Limited to the particular 
knowledge of their art, being musicians, and nothing more, these 
musicians see in music only that which, in conformity with its 
primitive nature, it is: the physical charm it exerts over the 
ear, and the power of producing sensations and pictures, and of 
speaking to the soul, without the assistance of ideas, or objec- 
tive means, but solely and wholly in virtue of its own nature. 
They thought, further, that the two attributes of music—the 
material pleasure it produces, and the psychological sense con- 
nected with it, could not be exhibited except together, and that, 
as soon as we offend the ear, we speak no longer to the heart or 
to the imagination. In this simple idea consists the agreement, 
or rather the identity of the True and the Beautiful in music.” 

With regard to theatrical music, a fundamental difference 
between the Past and the Present was less possible, because in 
this instance the immutable requirenrent consists in the truest 
possible fulfilment of the programme. It is otherwise in instru- 
mental music, where several ways lie opsn to the composer. 
On the stage, we cannot be in doubt as to the sense of the 
music ; but in what does musical sense consist, and how can it 
obtain expression in an instrumental composition? 

This kind of composition was at first only gradually emanci- 
pated from vocal music, and, strictly speaking, does not begin 
before Bach and Hiindel. “They were the first, in their fugued 

» works for orchestra, organ, and piano, who rendered intelli- 
» gible the fact that, when the unity and the sense of an opera 
yrest upon a logical basis, that is, the poem, the sense and the 

unity of an instrumental work must be sought for on a musical 
basis, that is, the subject.” “The great thing was to choose a 
subject or principal motive, to add or oppose to it accessory 
ideas, but still wholly for the purpose of more firmly laying 
the foundation for the supremacy of the subject, to which every- 
thing must be referred ;—out of the combination of the themes 
to draw their most evident conclusions, in order to form a mani- 
fold, logical and connected discourse, which, without being con- 
vertible into words, shall be perfectly intelligible to the soul ;— 
a discourse which shall be completely explicable by the arrange- 
ment of the notes, just as verbal discourse is explicable by the 
choice and arrangement of the words. This is what I call pure 
music, A good fugue fulfils all these conditions.” But this does 
not enable us to attain the highest pitch of the art. The fugued 
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* From the Echo, of Berlin, 
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style represents musical logic, but it contains little or no room 
for fancy, sensuality, or passion ; in fact, it stands, in a certain 
degree, in the way of poetry. In order to furnish instrumental 
music with all its incalculable riches, and its endless means of 
expression, it was necessary that the free and the fugued style 
should mutually complete each other. “This happy and magni- 
ficent union, whence springs the melodico-thematic style, is the 
work of Joseph Haydn.” Everything great and beautiful that 
has been composed in the way of symphonies and chamber- 
music, since the time of Haydn, is founded on the principle of 
the fre development of the themes, a principle he discovered, or 
the mavsrial consequences of which, at least, he deduced. ‘All 
great instrumentalists, including Beethoven, have taken him as 
their model, and must necessarily do so, as far as the — 
construction of their compositions is concerned, if they would be 
intelligible to their hearers, and consonant with themselves. 
Mozart brought this melodico-thematic style to the greatest 
pitch of perfection. The acme of pure instrumental music is his 
overture to Die Zauberfléte, wherein the most ideal sense, and 
the most choice euphony, combined with the greatest splendour 
of instrumentation in the forms of the strictest thematic style, 
are attained. 

After Mozart, instrumental music could escape as little as 
theatrical music the influences to which allusion has been made. 
Effect-music reigned everywhere. “This change in the tendency 
of the art proceeded principally from the transformation that had 
taken place in the artists and their audiences. In proportion as the 
consequences of the French Revolution were deve oped, and as, 
in Germany, with the new ideas, a certain kind of instruction, 
obtained from the newspapers, was diffused among those classes 
who do not pursue their studies at a university, musicians, like 
other persons, stepped beyond their speciality, and took part in 
the general commotion of men’s minds. The taste for music, 
in consequence of its increase throughout Europe, rendered 
musicians more independent of courts and great noblemen, and 
more dependent on the mass of the public, composed, for the 
most part, of their equals. ‘The public naturally exercised upon 
them a very different influence from that of their former patrons, 
Many of them began busying themselves with something else 
than their profession, and turned their thoughts to politics. 
There is no doubt shat their conversation profited by this, but 
an exactly equal loss was experienced by their musical studies, 
which were less zealously pursued than in the 18th century. 
Musicians relied more on their genius, and neglected the scientific 
part of composition so much, that among the great masters of 
our own century, there are scarcely more than two whom we 
can designate, in the old acceptation of the words, as learned 
musicians, and those two are: Cherubini and Mendelssohn. As 
a matter of course, these new occupations, to which musicians, 
like all on whom the revolutionary movement seized, gave them- 
selves up, necessarily extended to their works, in which, to a 
certain degree, they were reflected. Musicians necessarily 
experienced a desire to place their art in connection with the 
ideas and events of the day; they wanted to popularise music, 
by making it an organ for popular opinions, or, what is the same 
thing, for popular passions. This was very easy for those who 
had to set words. The librettists had only to write operas with a 
tendency, such as the Porteur d'Hau, Die Vestalin, and, subse- 
quently, Guillaume Tell, etc. But what, for their part, could 
instrumental composers do, in order to express non-musical ideas 
with notes alone? 

“In the midst of this new race of musicians there was one, 
greater than the others, and destined to march at the head of 
his age, because in him the age breathed freely. This man 
was Beethoven. As, in truth, all the elements of music had 
attained their zenith in Mozart, and been blended in his style, 
so the ideology of ancient and modern times, Plato’s Republic 
and pantheism, the Greek poets and Shakespeare, politics, and, 
lastly, philosophy, were collected in Beethoven’s brain, not to 
bear fruit as learned acquirements—an artist's head cannot 
change into that of a philosopher—but in order to serve as food 
fur his immense musical conception. Another materis! difference 
between Mozart and Beethoven lay in their social position, a 
consequence of the change which had taken place in the world, 
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In exactly the same degree that Mozart lived in dependence on 
all with whom he had business transactions, Beethoven appeared 
to rule the men who were necessary for his existence. He did 
not run after places; places sought him out and he disdained 
them. Mausic-publishers did not pillage him; he imposed upon 
them his own rate of remuneration, as he imposed his whims 
and caprices on the great lords, who were, at one and the same 
time, his patrons and his courtiers. He had for a pupil the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph, who was more flattered at having such a 
master than Beethoven was at being the master of a prince of 
the Imperial house. What was an arch-duke, what was a 
title, for one who, perhaps, considered himself the equal of the 
soldier of fortune, whom he had intended to celebrate, but with 
whom he broke off, when the soldier was transformed into an 
emperor? From this combination of such extraordinary indi- 
vidual qualities, of chimerical apergus on questions foreign to 
art, and strangely exaggerated notions concerning the boundaries 
of art itself, there necessarily arose a ‘ view of the world’* very 
different from everything that musicians had previously thought 
and believed.” 

After these general remarks, Herr Oulibicheff endeavours to 
characterise more nearly the peculiar nature of Beethoven’s 
works, developing, at the same time, his conception of the three 
manners or styles, said to exist in Beethoven’s creations. 

Herr Oulibicheff thus characterises the starting-point as well 
as the gradual change in Beethoven’s manner of writing and 
creating : 

“Beethoven, who, by his genius, was summoned to take pos- 
session of the inheritance of Haydn and Mozart in instrumental 
music, selected, in truth, the latter as his models; that is to say, he 
imitated them as a great artist imitates the great artists who 
have preceded him, profiting by and continuing their discoveries, 
in historical tradition, without, however, denying his own nature, 
but, on the contrary, impressing on his works a seal of origi- 
nality sufficiently evident for them to mark a fresh epoch in art. 
This was Beethoven’s first manner. 

“ But pure music, or art for itself alone, could not possibly 
suffice for a spirit which embraced so many circumstances foreign 
to music, and with which he imagined art might be connected. 
He sought in music not only new means and effects, but a new 
principle, and thought to find it in the combination of a poetic or 
objective idea with the musical or subjective idea, forming the 
theme. The thing was, however, not new. It had already been 
done on very many occasions under the form of a programme 
symphony (Symphonie a Programme), but never well enough to 
render unnecessary a word of explanation between the author 
and the public, a word which Beethoven himself did not consider 
useless for the perfect comprehension of some of his works.” 
Schindler, as is well known, says that Beethoven entertained 
such an opinion with regard to some of his Sonnets and lamented 
deeply that it was never carried out. Herr Oulibicheff can- 
not share this regret. “Every well-written and expressive 
musical work carries its programme in itself, or, I ought rather 
to say, a multitude of programmes, and nothing is more easy 
than to find one for everything we choose, provided that the notes 
say something. The fact is that the impressions produced by 
music frequently resolve themselves into images, a kind of alle- 
gorical bridges conducting us to intellectual apergus, but these 
images vary endlessly, according to the individuality of the 
hearer, the degree of musical knowledge he possesses, and the 
frame of mind in which he happens to be, and, likewise according 
as the execution is good or bad, as well as according to other cir- 
cumstances, so that everyone can arrive at a different programme, 
which is spontaneously composed, in the sensorium commune, 
in proportion as a person listens, There is, however, this difference 
between pure music and music complicated by a poetical or ob- 
jective idea, that in the productions of the one the programme 
springs from the music, while, in the productions of the other, it 
is the music which should spring from the programme, an essen- 
tial and profound difference. And, indeed, when the object of 
the composer is to awake in us a precise idea, by means of images 
analogous to it, he must have recourse to a calculation and to 





* Weltanschauung, 





combinations with which musical reason alone would not have 
furnished him. Nevertheless, as long as this reason, which is the 
law of pure music, predominates sutliciently in an instrumental 
work for the latter to be perfectly intelligible in all its parts, the 
author may,if he pleases, preserve the secret of his after-thoughts. 
Now the great, the real chefs-d’auvre of Beethoven, his luminous 
conceptions no more need the torch of programmes than the 
symphonies of Haydn and Mozart; were it not for this they 
would be decidedly inferior to the latter. On the other hand, we 
share but too much the regret expressed by Schindler, relatively 
to those of Beethoven’s works, in which the musical sense is some- 
times wanting. What an immense service would not the author 
have been rendering the world, if he had given us a verbal 
translation of them. What floods of ink would he not have 
spared the critics, and what odious outrages would he not have 
spared human reason! 

“Tn reality, the pursuit of a poetic idea in works of instru- 
mental music was the result of that impulsion, the commence- 
ment of which is marked by Cherubini’s operas; I mean a 
means of popularising music, by giving it characters more 
positive, more sharp, more demonstrative, brought nearer the 
evidence of dramatic signification, and, by this very fact, exer- 
cising a greater effect upon the mass of the audience. From 
the sphere of the sensations, Beethoven wished to pass into that 
of perception; he wanted to combine the musical idea with a 
perceptible or rational idea; to mingle the dramatic with the 
lyric element, and, in a word, to profit by the ideal, undecided, 
and variable programme formed spontaneously in the souls of 
the audience in order to lead them to the logical comprehension 
of a programme settled and chosen beforehand. It war « this 
spirit that he composed the Sinfonia Erotica, destined to repre- 
sent Bonaparte, from whom he expected the transformation of 
all monarchies into so many Platonic Republics. Bonaparte, 
looked at in this manner, was certainly an idea, but as the 
sentiment of heroism connected with it essentially belonged to 
the domain of music, the programme was confounded with the 
motive of the first allegro, and the result was a masterpiece of 
pure music, exactly as though there had been no programme at 
all, This was Beethoven’s second manner.” 


(To be continued.) 








WILLIAM CHAPPELL, YOU'RE WANTED. 
To the Editor of the Musicai World. 


Srr,—A dispute has taken place between two friends, as to whether 
the song, now commonly known as “ O, Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me?” is English or Scotch. The Collection of English Songs (Lilustrated 
Library) is referred to, and is found to contain the original ballad, 
written by Dr. Percy, but the first line is “ O, Nancy, wilt thou go 
with me,” every other line in it being precisely the same as the song 
commencing “O, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me,” as recently published 
with the original music. There are many disputants on the matter, 
which they respectfully ask you to decide by a line in your answers to 
Correspondents. Yours, most obediently “ DISPUTANT.” 








[ADVERTISEMENT] 
(From Punch.) 


Puirnarmonic Society.— A few candidates for election may 
apply. No testimonials wanted, as the qualification now recog- 
nised is the member’s being known to nobody, and having done 
nothing. To save trouble, no person who has had the bad taste 
to obtrude himself upon public attention, as composer or execu- 
tant, need apply, as rejection will certainly ensue. To quiet 
members of suburban quartette societies, to teachers of music in 
ladies’ schools, and to organists in retired districts, an oppor- 
tunity now offers. Late elections afford the best guarantee 
against members of the Philharmonic Society being insulted or 
annoyed by the admission of what are termed celebrities. Pre- 
liminary applications, to be signed Nemo, Outis, Hebes, or some 
equivalent synonyme, may be delivered at the Society’s Rooms, 
after dark, N.B. A few cracked Fiddles wanted, 
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TENDENCY OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


Some few months since, under a considerable pressure from 
this city, the United States Congress passed an act conferring 
upon dramatic authors such a copyright in their pieces as 
enabled them to prevent their being played without their 
consent. The propriety of the measure was urged upon the 
— that dramatic authors, like other citizens, deserved to 

e protected from robbery; and also, because it was supposed 
that with a copyright, the dramatic genius of America, which 
had hitherto lain dormant, would suddenly burst forth and shed 
lustre upon the nation. 

The experience which we have lately had of the efforts of the 
dramatic genius of America, does not promise that this ex- 
Eee is likely to be fulfilled yet awhile. Two of the most 
oudly puffed original pieces that have been produced during 
the past season have been a play called Fascination at Burton’s, 
and a “tragic play” called Leonore at Wallack’s theatre. The 
author of the one was an American gentleman named Mr. 
Goodrich; the author of the other was an Americar lady, 
Mrs. Howe. They are evidently the sort of pieces which the 
act of Congress was intended to encourage. Yet—shall we say 
it ?—neither the one nor the other are fit for the hearing or the 
reading of a chaste girl or an ingenuous boy. The scenes, the 
situations, the characters, the plot, are all borrowed from 
localities which decent society ignores, and which are only 
supposed to be known to the dissolute and the police. From 
first to last, both pieces reek with impurity. A modest woman 
cannot begin to understand them. A girl, brought up as 
American girls used to be when American women became 
the mothers of a manly race of men, would not form the 
least conception of the story they represent; or if she did, the 
bare horror of finding herself in possession of such knowledge 
would send a thrill of shame through her bosom. We say this 
with compunction; not knowing Mr.Goodrich or Mrs. Howe, 
and not seeking to fasten on them any graver charge than that 
of bad taste aud bad judgment. They have but copied, in a 
poor weak way, a dramatic style which shocked the Parisians 
when the Dame aux Camelias was first introduced, and of which 
the author of the Question d’argent is now thoroughly ashamed. 
They copied the French filth, as we Americans copy everything 
foreign—by exaggerating it. They saw that crowds went to see 
the wretched girl who had become a modern Magdalen, and 
revived Manon Lescaut in a nineteenth century dress; and 
straightway they went to work to cover the stage with prosti- 
tutes and adulterers. If a grisette pleased, they thought an entire 
brothel must prove a card; and the bestialities of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, were thrown into the shade. In a word, they 

exhausted their ingenuity to stretch indecency to its utmost 
length, without coming within reach of the laws. 

If this is to be the fruit of the dramatic genius of America, we 
had rather see that genius employed in turning up the sod or 
making boots. It would be not only more useful, but more 
honorable also. This dirt is disgracing us all. : 

If the members of that unhappy profession called the stage 
ever possessed the least flash of common sense, they would be the 
first to denounce the danger of plays of this character, and would 
refuse to prostitute their talent by appearing in them. For, it is 
plays of this character which form the basis of all the arguments of 
the clergy against the theatre. When a clergyman wants to abuse 
the stage, and prove to his congregation that they had best not go 
to the theatre, he seizes plays of this kind, and without the least 
difficulty finds plenty of material for his purpose. And, really, 
what answer can be made to his reasoning? We have always 
been ready to controvert the fanaticism of such people as the 
citizens of Hartford, who until quite recently refused to allow a 
theatre to be licensed in their city; but, after all, if theatres are 
to play pieces which will familiarize our girls with the lives of 
ars and kept mistresses, and lure our young men to the 
owest haunts of vice, it becomes quite doubtful whether the Con- 
necticut clergy have not the best side of the argument, It were 
certainly better to be bigoted than to be depraved. 

One might have supposed—reasoning on this matter according 





to the ordinary rules—that actors and actresses, feeling the 
humiliation of their social position, and smarting under the un- 
just ban that is laid upon them, would do what they could to 
prove that the public impression is erroneous, and that they are 
not all necessarily immoral, or lewd, or ae or gross in 
their manner of living. But it appears that the rule would be 
at fault in this instance. The members of the dramatic profes- 


sion, it seems, do not find that they are low enough yet, and exert 
their humble endeavours in their peculiar line to attract still more 
of the scorn and the dislike and the dread o all honest people. 








HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


(Tue following interesting account of the origin and history of 
this great masterpiece, is from the analytical programme 
written by Mr. Macfarren for the Sacred Harmonic Society.— 
Ep. J, W.) 

In offering an analysis of this gigantic masterpiece of imagination 
and musicianship, let me premise that the subject of these remarks is 
to assist those who will accept such assistance to a perception of the 
poetical and artistic beauties of the work, not to discuss its points of 
weakness, if it have any, and by a hypercritical raising of the question 
to enable those to carp who are unable to criticise. To attain this ob- 
ject, the technical construction of the more complicate pieces, and every 
feature of especial interest, are described; also some speculations are 
made as to the composer’s probable purpose in the expression of the 
whole work, and of each particular movement, which I emphatically beg 
may not be received as positive definitions of his meaning, but as indi- 
cations that the musician fulfils the highest calling of an artist in exer- 
cising his technical skill only as the means of embodying a poetical idea, 
and as suggestions of what this idea may be to any who may not form 
speculations of their own, which must always be the most congenial to 
the individual temperament of everyone. The vagueness of music, 
which peculiarly distinguishes it among the arts, is a thing too delicate 
and subtle, and an element far too important in the special excellence of 
the art of sounds as a medium of the ideal, to be relinquished for the 
mechanical precision of a definite description ; but, the many who, from 
being unaccustomed to trace poetical expression in the very various 
forms in which music can render it, may ata first hearing be unable 
to perceive any but the purely musical effects in the work before us, may 
find in my interpretation of Hiéindel’s conceptions a clue to the unravel- 
ling of the lofty purpose of the master for themselves. 

The text of Israel in Egypt, like that of Messiah only of all the 
composer’s other oratorios, is taken entirely from the Bible; hence we 
are accustomed to describe this as a “ Sacred Oratorio,” though Hiindel 
applied the definition to Messiah alone, seemingly referring the term to 
the special sanctity of the subject, and not to that of the source from 
which the words are derived. 

There is no evidence of what suggested to Hiindel the singularly 
powerful subject of this oratorio for the exercise of his singularly 
congenial powers; nor of who, if anyone, assisted the master in the 
compilation of his text; I must commence, therefore, the history of 
the work with the practical commencement of its composition, and this 
the kindness of Dr. Rimbault and of Mr. W, H. Husk, enables me to 
render quite complete. 

Israel in Egypt is the fifth in the order of composition of Handel's 
oratorios, it having been preceded by Esther, Athalia, Deborah, and 
Saul.* The original r.anuscript contains the following interesting 
memoranda:—On the first page is written at the left hand, “15th 
October, 1738 ;” and at the right hand, “dct No. 2” (this and the fol- 
lowing page are erased; they contain two different commencements of 
the work, one of which would involve the omission of the whole of the 
first Chorus, by the connexion of the Recitative which precedes with 
that which follows it): on the first page, as the work stands, is written 
“ Part No. 2 of Exodus.” At the end of the fugue, “ And believed the 
Lord,” “ Fine della parte 2da d’ Exodus { a rf 1738 ;” over 
the Chorus, ‘Moses and the children,” “ Moses’ Song, Exodus, 
Chap. 15.” Introitus, and “ Angefangen Oct.1, 1738,” and at the 
bottom of the last page “Fine Octobr. 11, 1738; den 1 November 
vollig grendiget.’ From these memoranda, it appears that the Second 
Part of the Oratorio was written first, and that the First Part was 
commenced after an interval of four days; and even then with con- 
siderable indecision. The description in the original MS, of the 





* I make no account of the Resuwrezzione, written many years pre- 
viously in Italy, because this differs no less in character than in language 
from the others, and cannot, therefore, be classed with them. 
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opening of the oratorio as “ Part No. 2,” agrees with a MS. score, 
the property of M. Schoelcher, which has been lately brought to light, 
and is believed, upon good grounds, to be the transcript from which 
Handel conducted; here the last division of the oratorio is described 
as the Third Part. This transcript retains the title of “ Hxodus,” but 
I have yet reason to suppose it to have been written in 1740, after the 
oratorio had been produced in public under its present surely less 
appropriate name. It contains, as an appendix, the important addi- 
tion of parts for three trombones, that are not in the original MS., nor 
in the published score. The first part contains two appropriations of 
inconsiderable importance from the composer’s “six fugues for the 
harpsichord ;” the Second Part includes many more adaptations of far 
greater consequence from a work of which it is necessary to give some 
brief account. This is a Magnificat with Latin words, a MS. of 
which is in the possession of the Sacred Harmonie Society, super- 
scribed “ Magnificat Del Rd. Sigr. Erba;” I suppose this super- 
scription to signify that the copy has belonged to a Signor Erba, since 
there is the following evidence of the composition being Hindel’s.— 
First, Sir H. Bishop speaks of it as “ probably composed at Rome in 
1707;” second, in M. Schoelcher’s MS. referred to above, all the 
pieces adapted from this work are superscribed in pencil, “ Mag.,” 
from which it may be inferred that at some early period these pieces 
were identified; last, and by far the most important, is the intrinsic 
testimony of the work itself, which is the obvious production of a 
master, and is perfectly congenial, if not quite so mature in style, with 
all the more earnest compositions of Hiindel with which we are 
acquainted. It is no mere speculation to infer from these copious data 
that Hindel entered upon the composition of ‘“ Moses’ Song” with a 
complete conception of his subject and a definite plan for its treatment ; 
that he placed his then unknown work of thirty-one years earlier before 
him, and wrote his outline score with his accustomed rapidity; that 
he was for some time uncertain as to how he should open the ante- 
cedent portion of the oratorio, but when he had once commenced upon 
this division of his task he poured forth the prodigious token of his 
marvellous inspiration with an electric speed that surpassed even his 
singular facility of production; and that he occupied the remaining 
eleven days of the brief period of one month in filling up the score of 
the whole and making his corrections. Israel in Egypt was first 
performed in the year following its composition, when it was thus 
advertised :— 


HAY-MARKET. 


At the Kine’s Tozarre in the Hay-Marxez, this day, April 4, will 
be perform’d a New Oratorio, called 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


With Several Concertos on the Organ, and particularly a new one. 
Pit and Boxes to be put together, and no Persons to be admitted 
without Tickets, which will be delivered this Day, at the 
Office in the Hay-Market, at Half-a-Guinea each. 

Gallery 5s. 

The Gallery will be opened at five, and Pit and Boxes at Six. To be- 
gin at Seven o’clock. 


[London Daily Post, April 4, 1739.) 

On this occasion the singers were Signora Francessina, Mr. Savage, 
Mr. Beard, Mr. Waltz, Mr. Riswhold, and Robinson’s boy (a chorister 
of Westminster Abbey), as is signified in pencil directions over the 
several pieces in the original MS. The oratorio waa repeated on the 
llth of April; and again on the 17th, when it was “shortened and 
intermixed with songs (probably the “Cor fidele’ and La operanza, 
la costanza, the introduction of which, for Signora Francessina, is 
directed in pencil at certain places in the original MS.) It was again 
announced for the 19th, but on the day of performance Saul was sub- 
stituted. In 1740, on the 1st of April, it was announced as “ For this 
day only in the season.” It was not given again until the 24th of 
March, 1756; but in the interim, several pieces from it were incorpo- 
rated into the Occasional Oratorio, compiled to celebrate the defeat of 
the Defender in 1745; it was repeated on the 4th of March in the fol- 
lowing year, and for the last time during the composer's life on his 
birthday, the 24th of February, 1758, ‘* with new additions and altera- 
tions.” Tcannot meet with a copy of the book of words of the original 
performance, but one, dated 1740, divides the work into three parts, 
the first consisting of the Funeral Anthem, and described as “The 
Lamentation of the Israelites for the Death of Joseph,”—the second and 
third described as in the original MS., but with certain omissions of 
many of the more elaborate choruses, and interpolations of solo pieces 
from his other oratorios, all of which are signified in M. Schoelcher’s 
Copy. This isa slight clue to the mystery of the first part of the 


oratorio, as we know it, being described in the original MS. as Part 
No. 2, but I am not willing to accept it as a final authority that Handel 
first designed the work to exceed the limits of the two parts familiar 
to us. A book of the words, dated 1756, replaces the Funeral Anthem 
by an entirely different selection, chiefly from Solomon, which is cast 
into the form of a dramatic scene between David and other characters ; 
the second and third parts are here interpolated with many solo pieces, 
some adapted from the Italian operas, others from the oratorios of the 
composer. The work was revived in 1763, four years after Hindel’s 
death, with alterations and considerable additions by Smith, Handel’s 
amanuensis.* ‘This is the version of the oratorio mentioned by Cross 
in his account of the York Musical Festival of 1825, and the same, I 
presume, that was revived by Sir George Smart, at a previous Norwich 
Festival. 





* Mr. Schoelcher possesses the MS. score used by Smith in conducting. 
(To be continued.) 








LiverPoot.—tThe second full-dress concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society was unusually interesting from the fact, that in 
addition to Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, Mozart’s magnificent Re- 

uiem was publicly performed in Liverpool for the first time. 

he artists were Mad. Rudersdorf, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Perren, 
and Mr. Thomas. Considerable disappointment was felt at the 
absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, and though Mr. Perren acquitted 
himself satisfactorily it is no injustice to him to say that the loss 
of our greatest tenor was severely felt. The house was very 
brilliantly attended, and the performance of both pieces was 
highly satisfactory. Madame Rudersdorf sang throughout with 
vigour and feeling. She was frequently and warmly applauded. 
Miss Lascelles, like Mad. Rudersdorf, had little opportunity for 
display, but her fine voice gave strength to the ensemble. Mr. 
Perren sang carefully in the air “He counteth all your sorrows,” 
and the recitative, ‘“‘ We called through the darkness,” in the 
Lobgesang, was particularly happy. Mr. Thomas, who is 
rapidly making way as a singer of sacred music, divided the 
honours of the evening with the other vocalists, the solo, “Te 
decet hymnus,” and his share of the quartet, “ Tuba mirum,” in 
the Requiem, being his most prominent efforts. With the band 
and chorus, the performance of both works was eminently a 
labour of love. Each piece taxed their efforts to the utmost. 
We trust that, after the undeniably successful result of the 
evening’s performance, both the Requiem and the Lobgesang will 
become stock pieces.—Liverpool Mail. 

Dousuin.—(From a Correspondent.)—The University of Dublin 
Choral Society held a concert on Wednesday evening, Ist inst. 
The programme included the following :—Part I. Selection from 
Esther, Hindel ; scena, * Davidchantant devant Saul,” L. Bordese ; 
choral hymn, “Eternal Ruler of the Skies,” Mendelssohn ; 
motet, “ Methinks I hear,” Dr. Crotch ; solo and chorus (the finale 
from a Cantata), “Jubilate et laudate,” Dr. Stewart ; “Sanctus 
and Benedictus,” Mozart. Part II—Weber’s cautata, Liebe und 
Natur, adapted to English words under the title of The Offering 
of Devotion, by Mr. McGregor Logan. This work abounds in 
Weber’s peculiar melody and phrasing, and contains twelve 
movements—songs, duets, quartets, a sestet, etc. It was the 
first time of its production in Ireland. Perhaps the editor of 
the Musical World, whose knowledge of all matters connected 
with the art is so extensive,can enlighten his numerous readers 
as to the history of the Liebe und Natur. The only information 
I possess on the subject is that offered by the title of the music, 
which sets forth that it was executed with great success by 
Miss Paton (afterwards Mrs. Wood), Messrs. Braham, Knyvett, 
and a number of other celebrities of thirty years ago. The 
concert was very satisfactory to an audience composed of the 
most musical people of the city of Dublin, a city peculiarly rich 
in amateur talent. The Viceroy of Ireland and all the chief 
members of the university, the bench, and the bar, were present. 
[The Liebe und Natur is an early and by no means remarkable 
work of its composer. It has only, to our knowledge, been once 
performed in England since the death of Weber ; and that was 
on the occasion when Dr. Wylde produced it at one of the con- 
certs of the New Philharmonic Society, where it met with very 





little success,—Eb. J/.W.] 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— Easier 
Monday, April 13th, and during the week, the performance will commence 

with a play, in which Mr. C. Dillon will appear, supported by the Lyceum Coni- 
pany. After which, the Burlesque CONRAD AND MEDORA, and the Pantomime, 
BEE SAW, MARGERY DAW. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — Easter 
Menday, April 18th, and during the week, A LIFE’S TRIAL. After 
which, ATALANTA; or, THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES. Concluding with 
GRIMSHAW, BAGSHAW, and BRADSHAW. In future the Prices of Admission 
to this Theatre will be—Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 
Lower Gallery, 1s. ; Upper Gallery, 6d. Second Price ;—Dress Circle, 3s. ; Upper 
Boxes, 2s ; Pit, 1s. ; Lower Gallery, 6d. Commence at 7. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — Easter Monday, 
April 13, the farce of WELCOME, LITTLESTRANGER; THE ELVES, or, THE 
STATUE BRIDE; and A NIGHT AT NOTTING-HILL. Tuesday, and the 
remainder of the week, LIKE AND UNLIKE; THE ELVES, or, THE STATUE 
BRIDE; and WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER. Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Monday, April 13, 


and during the week, RICHARD THE SECOND, preceded by A GAME 
AT ROMPS. Commence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. — Easter Monday, 
5 April 13, and during the week. DADDY HARDACRE; A SHEEP IN 
WOLF’S CLOTHING; and THIEVES! THIEVES! Commence at half-past 7. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE. — Easter Monday, 

April 13, THE IRON ARM; MIDAS, Apollo—Miss Poole; DUMB 

SAVOYARD AND HIS MONKEY. Characters by Mr. Flexmore and Malle. 
Auriol. Commence at 7. 




















4. J. LODER.—Subscriptions received for the benefit of 
4 Mr. E. J. Loder, who has been suffering from a severe mental disease, 
which has disabled him from pursuing his professional avocations. 


£2.d. 
5 0 } Jules Benedict, Esq. 
Captain Kelso .. . 
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— Andrews, Esq. Ls 
Langton Williams, Esq. 
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Anonymous es 
Alfred Mellon, Esq. 
C. O. Hodges, Esq. 
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Frank Mori, Esq. oe ee 
M. Jullien oe oe oe 
J. W. Davison, Esq: .. 
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T. M. Mudie, Esq. (Edinburgh) 
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F. Weber, Esq. 
Sir George Smart ee 
Dr. Buck (Norwich) 
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John Ella, Esq. 
Mr. Saunders oe ee 
Miss Arabella Goddard oe 
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It is requested that post-office orders be made payable to either of the under- 
mentioned houses who have undertaken to receive subscriptions: 

AUDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-strect. | 
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WHEN a democratic orator wishes to make an impression 
on a multitude, he frequently expatiates on the injustice of 
taxing the many for the sake of the few, and thereby awakens 
no little indignation. But the few can answer (sometimes 
correctly) that their existence tends to the benefit of the 
many, and that this benefit is worthy of a pecuniary consi- 
deration., 

This taxing of the many for the sake of the few by no means 
expresses the most anomalous relation between tax-payer and 
tax-consumer. At all events, when the many are taxed the 
chances are that each individual of the many pays very little, 
and when one is forced to violate one’s principles to one’s 
own disadvantage, the wound inflicted on the feelings is not 
unendurable if the pocket is but lightly touched. 

But suppose the very few are taxed for the benefit of the 
very many,—and that some are taxed very heavily, without 


receiving a particle of special advantage in return,—lo ! here 
is a position which not all the sophists of antiquity, even if 
Socrates had gone over to their side, cou.d have defended. 

Yet this is the position of the publishers of the United 
Kingdom. They are compelled to send copies of every work 
they publish to :—the British Museum, the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, the public library at Cambridge, the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh. Here is a goodly list of book-swallow- 
ing institutions! Moreover, in the case of large, handsomely 
illustrated works, the meals of theintellectual monsters become 
alarmingly expensive. Be it recollected that a book is not 
a mere ethereal creation of the mind, though even in this 
capacity it has to be paid for (else how would poets, his- 
torians, essayists, and such like rabble live?) but that it is 
printed on costly papér with costly type, and bound in a 
costly cover. Now all these items of expenditure have been 
defrayed by the publisher. He has purchased the copyright 
of the poet, historian, essayist (whichever of the rabbledom 
it may be); he has paid the bills of stationer, printer, and 
bookbinder. And now he is compelled to take a number of 
his goodly volumes, and without receiving so much as a 
“thank ye” for the sacrifice, to toss them into the ravenous 
throats of the five terrible Bibliophagi. . 

Tf the publisher, wandering about one scene of his wrongs, 
pays a visit to Queen’s College, Oxford, and looking at the 
image of the enormous boar, hears from some mendacious 
informant, the legend of the solitary student, who, attacked 
by an animal of the kind, choked his bristly adversary by 
throwing down its throat a copy of Aristotle’s logic, how 
must his fancy give a new interpretation to the myth, and 
delightfully create a sylvan picture in which the boar is one 
of the monsier institutions, and himself the student choking 
the animal with one of his iniquitously extorted copies. 
But the sport of fancy ceases; the pleasing picture recedes 
with the unapproachable past, and the publisher finds the 
Bodleian Library in his vicinity, unchoked, unchokable, and 
with its appetite as keen as ever. 

Verily the banquet of reason and imagination on which 
the intellectual monsters batten is the very perfection of 
iniquity. If at a feast of ordinary viands everybody was 
paid except the butcher, great would be the rage of White- 
chapel and Leadenhall market, at the injury done to the 
least gentle of crafts. But such a case does not express a 
tithe of the wrong done to the victimised publishers. To 
establish an analogy, we must suppose that the butcher 
himself pays out of his own pocket the costs of cooking, and 
condiments, and receives nothing from the guests. Do 
the chief librarians—the Belshazzars of these impious feasts 
—sleep comfortably in their beds? Do they see no hand 
writing on the wall, a declaration that such a system must 
come to an end ? 

We agree with Juliet’s nurse, that learning is a fine thing, 
but that is no reason why that one small class of persons 
should alone be at the charge of diffusing it all over the 
United Kingdom. Gas is a fine thing also—is to the 
material world what knowledge is to the mind—but the 
inhabitants of Cheapside would righteously grumble if they 
were forced to pay for the illumination of Pimlico. 

But we have not yet come to the worst features of the 
case. We have not got beyond a greater grievance than 
that of taxing the few for the benefit of the many ; we have 
now to bring forward a position, where the few are taxed for 
the benefit of—nobody whatever. The necessity of feeding 





the intellectual monsters—who are both gowrmands and 
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gourmets—with coarsest and daintiest morsels of published 
viands, together with appropriate condiments, is not confined 
to the publishers of books, Even the publishers of music 
are subject to this most abominable imposition. 

If the music-publishers merely had to contribute copies of 
songs scored for one voice, and a piano-accompaniment, they 
would doubtless refrain from complaint; for being associated 
with the divine art of music, they are, by the force of 
custom, genial and expansive in their temperament, and 
would be only too willing for the Oxonian or the Cantab 
to solace himself amid his severe studies with the vocal exe- 
cution of “Bobbing around,” or “My own Mary Ann.” 
But when the imposition extends to “dance-music” scored 
for a full orchestra, even the harmonious temper of the 
music-publisher finds itself in a discord, which, although 
prepared with frightful accuracy, is fot to be resolved. 

The literary publisher may console himself with the re- 
flection that he is a martyr for the public good. When he 
hears of that proficiency of the Oxford and Cambridge 
students in the modern literature of their own country, which 
is the admiration of the civilised world, he will, perchance, 
rejoice that the banquet productive of so much national glory 
has been furnished at his expense. He is a Curtius, who 
throws not himself, but his property, into five gulphs at once 
for the good of the common-weal. 

But no such ray of consolation falls upon the heart of the 
disconsolate music-publisher, who has sent his dance-music, 
arranged chiefly for casinos, to the five intellectual dragons. 
What in the world is the use of the last new polka 
to the student at the Bodleian Library? In this case 
our adversary may be judge in his own cause. Let a 
deputation of under-graduates wait on the Vice-Chancellor, 
and represent the expediency of establishing a casino at 
Oxford that the “dance-music” may be turned to profitable 
account. Also let the Vice-Chancellor’s answer be reported, 
together with the sentences of rustication, if not expulsion, 
passed upon the delegates. We should require no further 
proof that dance-music was not required for the Bodleian 
Library, or any similar institution ; neither do we see any 
great chance of a national ball taking place at the British 
Museum. 

There is a great deal of twaddle talked every now and 
then respecting “taxes on knowledge,” but the monstrous 
grievance endured by the publishers of the United King- 
dom has not received the attention it deserves. Wh 
should not the “taxes on knowlidge” be applied to the 
maintenance of a national library? By such an arrange- 
ment knowledge would be taxed for its own diffusion. Why 
should not the universities pay for their own books? The 
works that would be of real service to them are not so very 
numerous, and those that are worth having are certainly 
worth paying for. 

Erratom.—In the last sentence of our second leader last week, 


change the words “A sinecure it is” into “A sinecurist is,” and the 
sentence in which they occur will become intelligible. 








Her Maszsty’s TuEaTrE.—This establishment opens on Tues- 
day next with Donizetti’s Favorita, supported by Mdlle. Spezia 
as Leonora, Signor Giuglini as Fernando, and Signor Vialetti as 
Belthazzar—their first appearance in England. Malle. Pocchini 
will also make her début the same night as Esmeralda, in Signor 
Pugni’s delightful ballet of that name, not fearing to brave the 
recollections of Carlotta Grisi in her most incomparable part. 





Royau Irauian OpeRA.—Bellini’s favourite opera, J Puritani, 
is selected for the opening night—Tuesday next—and will in- 
troduce Madame Grisi as Elvira, Sig. Gardoni as Arturo, Sig. 
Graziani as Ricardo, and Sig. Tagliafico as Georgio. With the 
exception of Sig. Graziani, the cast is different from that of 
last season. ‘The same evening a new ballet-divertissement, 
entitled Les Abeilles, will be produced, with Mdlle. Delechaux— 
her first appearance—in this principal part. 


Herr Reicnarpt has arrived in town from Paris, to remain 
for the season. His short visit to Paris has gained him the 
esteem of all the connoisseurs in the (soz-disant) most civilized, 
refined, artistic, and (surtowé) musical city in the world. 


Mote. Parera—We have received a letter from Mr. Wilson, 
Band Master of the 51st Regiment, informing us that this lady 
(who is to make her début at the Royal Italian Opera) performed 
with great success at Malta in the spring of last year. Her 
favourite parts were in /2 Trovatore, La Traviata, I due Foscari, 
La Sonnambula, and .’ Elisir d’ Amore. Malle. Parepa is an 
English woman, and twenty years of age. 


Haymarket.—The proprietors have at length consented to an 
abatement in the terms of admission, and the theatre opens 
on Monday with the following reduction of prices:—Upper 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; lower gallery, ls.; upper gallery, 6d.; the 
stalls and dress circle alone remaining as before. With this new 
tariff we have no doubt that Mr. Buckstone’s admirably-con- 
ducted theatre will flourish more than ever, its only drawback 
of late years having been the unusually high prices of admission 
to pit and upper boxes. 

SacrepD Harmonic Soctery.—The usual Passion Week per- 
formance of the Messiah took place on Wednesday, the 8th of 
April. Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss, were the principal vocalists. The execution, 
under Mr. Costa, was one of the finest we have heard. The 
hall was crowded. 

Réunion pes Arts——At the third soirée, on Wednesday, 
April 8th, Stabat Mater was performed ; the principal parts were 
sung by Miss Thirlwall, Miss Lascelles, Signori Millardi, Kinni, 
and Gregorio, and the chorus, though not numerous, was very 
efficient. “Cujus animam,” by Signor Millardi, “Quis est 
homo,” by Misses Thirlwall and Lascelles, ‘‘ Pro peccatis,” by 
Signor Kinni, “Fac ut portem,” by Miss Lascelles, and “ Inflam- 
matus,” by Miss Thirlwall and chorus, were very effective, and 
the difficult quartet, “Quando corpus,” went very well. The 
rest of the programme included songs by Mdlle. Sophie Roukel 
and Van Woorden, a solo on the piano by Herr R. D.Schloesser. 
solos on the violoncello by Mdlle. Kull, a clever young lady, ani 
a sonata, by Beethoven, for piano and violin, capitally performed 
by Messrs. Schloesser and Goffrie. The next meeting, April 
22nd, will be a conversazione, with music and works of art. 

Lecture Hatt, Wootwicu.—A (very good) concert took 
place here on Monday last, April 6th, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Frank Mori. The artists who appeared on that occasion 
were Miss Messent, Miss Lefiler, Mr. Millardi, and Mr. Thomas, 
vocalists; and several of their morgezux were encored. Mr. 
Goffrie (violin) played a fantasia on airs from Lwuerezia, by 
Sainton, and JZ Tremolo, by De Beriot, and had to repeat the 
latter. Mr. Frank Mori presided at the piano with his accustomary 
ability. 

Parts.—The long-expected ballet, Marco Spada, has at length 
been produced at the grand opera, and has achieved a decided 
success. The Emperor and Empress, with a brilliant assembly, 
attended the first representation, and joined frequently in the 
plaudits. As much of the music of the original opera as could 
serve for terpsichorean purposes has been retained, and nothing 
in the libretto has been changed. Mesdames Rosati and Fer- 
raris appear to have divided and absorbed the principal honours 
of the evening.—The Thédtre-Italien closed for the season on 
the 3lst ultimo. An extra performance was _ on the 2nd 
instant for the benefit of Sig. Alary. Mad. Ristori made her 
rentrée on Tuesday week, in Maria Stuarda, and was received 





with great enthusiasm. 
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DRURY LANE. 


Wuite dramatic exhibitions are interdicted by the law in 
Passion Week as profanities, music of every kind is accepted. 
Hamletand King Lear,in performance, would be considered offences 
against the Most High; while canzonettas, polkas, and “ selec- 
tions” are recognised as jubilates and hosannas, A foreigner could 
hardly be made to understand why Skakespere should be driven 
from the stage in Holy Week, and his place supplied by the 
dance-composer and the ballad-monger. Yet such is the state 
of the statute-law respecting public entertainments in the 
week preceding Easter. Grant—argumenti gratid—that it is 
right dramatic performances should be prohibited in this 
most sacred season of the year; yet if their place may be 
filled by the utmost trivialities in music, then we say 
there is something paradoxical and absurd in the legislation. 
If theatres must be closed, why not on all performances, 
exclusive of sacred? No doubt this was intended, but the 
law was bungled in the enactment. The Monster Concert at 
Exeter Hall and the Concerts for the People at St. Martin’s 
Hall on Monday night were poor substitutes for the dramatic 
amusements of which the people were deprived. 

Of the concerts given at Drury Lane during the week a 
different opinion must be pronounced, since they have been, in 
almost every respect, high-class entertainments. The band, 
complete and powerful, consisted of the Orchestral Union, re- 
inforced by the principal artists from M. Jullien’s orchestra ; 
while the singers reckoned in their number some of the leading 
popularities of the day. 

An abstract of the performance on Monday evening will 
afford a good idea of the series. The first part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s overture called 
Marguerite; the scena “Revenge, Timotheus cries,” from 
Hiindel’s Alexander’s Feast ; Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, in 
E flat, for pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniments ; the 
adagio and scherzo from Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ; the 
overture to Guillaume Tell ; Schubert’s song “The Wanderer,’ 
and Verdi’s cavatina, “ Tacea la notte.” 

The performance of the two movements from Beethoven’s 
Symphony was one of the most complete and satisfactory we 
ever heard. The adagio has, in all probability, never been 
played to greater perfection. The accompaniments, too, in the 
pianoforte rendo—executed by Miss Arabella Goddard—were 
beyond reproach, and materially enhanced the effect of one of 
the most exquisite and faultless performances ever listened to. 
On this point, it may not be amiss to quote the words of a 
morning contemporary, since they must interest in an equal 
measure the worshippers of Mendelssohn and the admirers of 
Miss Arabella Goddard’s talent as a classical pianist :— 

“The next piece was Mendelssohn’s vigorous and characteristic 
Rondo in E flat, for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments—an 
early work, to which its composer was extremely partial, but which, 
nevertheless, has hitherto failed to attain a position equivalent to that 
allotted from the outset, in the universal estimation of classical pianists, 
to the two concertos, although its merits are in no way inferior, Men- 
delssohn himself was wont to execute this rondo with that combination 
of playfulness, grace, and impetuosity which imparted so peculiar and 
varied a charm to his performances, and placed him by universal con- 
sent at the head of imaginative and intellectual pianists. To him music 
was a genuine language, an eloquent means of poetical expression, which 
he had the rare secret of employing with a fancy truly inexhaustible. 
Whatever compositions he essayed in public—whether his own or 
another’s—he endowed with an individuality of style and colouring 
that distinguished them from everything else. Mendelssohn was, in 
the strongest sense of the term, an “eclectic” performer; but ‘his 
pianoforte playing was not merely a dexterous and surprising feat of 
mechanical skill; it was a true manifestation of genius, one of those 
media through which his ardent nature, his very original and thoughtful 
turn of mind, became revealed. When we add that Miss Arabella 
Goddard performed the rondo in E flat as nearly as possible in the 
manner of its composer—with the same animation and enthusiasm, the 
same uncompromising rapidity, united to unerring mechanism, and 
that command of the gradations of tone and accent which separates 
cantilena from bravura, while imparting vocal charm to theone and 
fire to the other—we have said enough to prove that the gifted young 
planist—who seems to haye a whole library’ of the works of great 


masters in her head and in her fingers—worthily accomplished the task 
she had undertaken, and succeeded in doing honour both to herself 
and to the music. The Rondo was listened to with profound interest, 
and produced a genuine sensation.” 


The overture to Guillaume Tell was superbly executed, and the 
last movement encored. Mr, Mellon’s brilliant orchestral prelude 
went with equal spirit. 

Mr. W. Winn sang both his songs admirably. He was accom- 
panied in the “ Wanderer,” with remarkable ability, by Signor 
Fossi, to whom the greater credit was due, since he came forward 
at a moment’s notice to fulfil this task—a change, wholly unex- 
pected, having been made in the programme, which caused the 
air of Schubert to be substituted for a scena from the Arthur and 
Emmeline of Purcell. The public were indebted to Signor Fossi, 
for his ready evidence of artistic sympathy (he being an Italian) 
towards an English artist. . 

Miss Louisa Viedee gave a brilliant reading of Verdi’s cava- 
tina, which, however, would have been better placed in the second 
part. Of the second part it is enough to notice the brilliant per- 
formance of the “Selection from // Zrovatore,” the soloists being 
Mr. Pratten (flute), M. Lavigne (oboe), Herr Keenig (cornet-d- 
pistons), Mr. Lazarus (clarinet), and Mr. Hughes (ophicleide); 
“ Where the bee sucks,” and Mr, Frank Mori's ballad of “ The 
Rustic Gate,” in the first of which Miss Louisa Vinning was 
encored, and in the last gained great applause. 

Of the conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, we are bound to speak 
in the highest terms. He had splendid materials to work with ; 
but even splendid materials, without a competent general (ask 
William Russell) go for nothing. The two movements from the 
Choral Symphony, as we have hinted, were perfect, and the 
delicacy of the accompaniments in the pianoforte rondo of 
Mendelssohn were equally beyond criticism. 

Among the vocalists who have appeared during the week, we 
may notice Mesdames Gassier, Weiss, Juliana May, Mary 
Keeley, Lascelles, Dolby, and Messrs. Croft, George Perren, 
Millardi, Thomas, Hamilton Braham, and Weiss. M. Sainton 
has played, and played with his accustomed brilliancy and 
success, 

In the morgeaux de danse, besides some of M. Jullien’s most 
popular pieces, we must mention the Romanoff Valse of M. Lau- 
rent, which promises to become an especial favourite with the 
public. 

On Thursday was a Beethoven night, and this evening Men- 
delssohn will be the great feature. We shall further allude to 
these excellent entertainments, which have conferred the highest 
credit on Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 
_ Mr. Howarp Gtover has instituted a series of vocal and 
instrumental performances, at cheap rates of admission, under 
the title of “Educational Concerts for the People.” The first 
took place on Saturday night, and was by many degrees the 
best entertainment of the kind we remember. A mere cata- 
logue of the names of composers from whose works the pro- 
gramme was compiled, will be sufficient to show that while 
inviting the humbler classes to soirées at a tariff within the 
means at their disposal, Mr. Glover has no idea of pandering to 
bad taste, or of lowering music for the sake of popular display. 
The “ people” who went to St. Martin’s-hall on Saturday even- 
ing, were compelled to find amusement exclusively in the com- 
positions of Hiindel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Cimarosa 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, and Vieuxtemps, all 
earnest masters—no triflers in the domain of art. The com- 
pulsion, however, did not appear very great, since every 
“number” in the programme was listened to with at- 
tention, and applauded with unanimity, while several of 
the best pieces were redemanded. Among these may be 
mentioned two airs of Hindel —“ Would you gain the 
tender creature?” and “Sound an alarm”—both sang re- 
markably well by Mr. Glover’s clever pupil, Mr. Miranda ; 
Spohr’s lovely song, “The bird and the maiden,” very prettily 
given by Miss Julia Bleaden, the clarinet a part being 
performed upon the oboe by Mr, Alfred Nicholson ; Mendels- 











sohn’s well-known chamber duet, “I would that my love could 
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silently flow,” intrusted to the Misses Brougham: and a violon- 
cello transcription of Schubert’s “Praise of tears,” played with 
the utmost feeling by M. Paque, who, on returning to the plat- 
form, substituted the “serenade” by the same composer. 
Mozart’s “Dove sono,” adapted to English words, and sun 
with graceful and unaffected expression by Miss Theresa Jef- 
freys; the grand soprano scene from Der Freischiitz, in which 
Miss Stabbach produced a legitimate effect ; and various other 
morceauz of equal attraction, by the artists we have named, 
completed the vocal selection, which may justly be praised as 
unexooptionsble, The second trio of Mendelssohn, performed 
by Malle. Coulon (pianoforte) Mr. Blagrove (violin), and M. 
Paque (violoncello) ; the Fantasia caprice of Vieuxtemps; ad- 
mirably executed on the violin by Mr. Blagrove ; a pianoforte 
sonata of Beethoven, by Mdlle. Coulon; and the violoncello 
solos of M. Paque made up the sum of the instrumental pro- 
gramme, which was just as commendable in its way. The vocal 
music was accompanied with great ability by Messrs. Aguilar 
and Howard Glover. 

If the “ Educational Concerts for the People,” which we 
understand are conducted on the system of commonwealth, can 
be made to answer—with a reasonable return to the artists as 
well as to the entrepreneur—it will be a cause for satisfaction, 
since their design is excellent, and, successfully carried out, 
must confer substantial benefit on a worthy and numerous 
body of the community. Mr. Glover and those who join him 
in his enterprise have our best wishes. 


EXETER HALL, 


Mr. Grorcre Case gave his usual Annual Monster Concert 
on Monday last, and as usual the programme presented a long 
incongruous display of musical pieces, both vocal and instru- 
mental, more than sufficient to glut the appetite of the veriest 
cormorant of music. Yet we cannot say that the audience 
exhibited any signs whatever of impatience or ennui; they sat 
it out to the last, and, more than that, they would encore some 
of their favourite morgeauxr in spite of the advertisement in 
the programme that no such demands could be granted. Fifty 
age at least were swallowed, and mightily were they enjoyed. 

ot one among the audience seemed to regret the money thus 
laid out, or to think he had too much for its venture. The 
artists were among the best that could be got in London at this 
season of the year, and we shall fully be borne out in our 
opinion when we mention the names of Mesdames Gassier, 
Dolby, Thillon, Poole, Enderssohn, Newton Frodsham, Messent, 
May, Lascelles, Stabbach, Zimmerman, Palmer, Collins, Stanley, 
Stuart, Harris, and the Misses Brougham ; Messieurs Millardi, 
Perren, Genge, Williams, King, Drayton, Weiss, Irving, Winn, 
H. Braham, Bodda; and among the instrumentalists, Mesdames 
Coulon, Chatterten, Case, and Messrs. Case, Sainton, Remusat, 
and Zirom. Ofcourse we cannot be expected to describe the indi- 
vidual exertions of such a formidable catalogue of performers. 
We may but state that Miss Dolby was in her best voice, and 

ave Mr. Balfe’s charming ballad, “Five months ago the stream 

id flow,” with exquisite simplicity and pathos. The Misses 
Brougham delivered with much archness the duet by Mr. Balfe, 

Trust her not.” Madame Gassier’s display of vocalisation in 
the “Carnival de Venise” was astounding, and well deserved 
the encore which it obtained. Madame Thillon sang an Italian 
air with variations, Miss Palmer was encored in “The Minstrel 
Boy,” and Miss Poole obtained considerable applause in Mr. 
Balfe’s “I’m a merry little Savoyard.” Miss Stabbach and 
Mr. H. Braham executed most cleverly the duet “ Quanto amore,” 
and Madame Enderssohn gave the highest expression to Verdi’s 
aria from the Traviata,“ Ah! forse lui.” Mr. Weiss gave his 
own song, “ The Village Blacksmith,” and was much applauded. 
Mr. T. Williams threw much expression into Mr. Balfe’s beau- 
tiful song, “ Good night. beloved.” A song by Mr. Lover, “ Slow 
to ask and to have,” was well sung by Mr. Genge, who made the 
audience laugh most heartily. Mr. G. Case played a fantasia 
on old English melodies, which was highly effective, and elicited 
» encore, A quartet for four concertinas was cleverly executed 

y Messrs, G. and J. Case and by the Misses Case, and produced 
& pleasing effect, M. Sainton played his very best in a fantasia 











on airs from Lucrezia Borgia, and was warmly applauded, as 
was Mr. Remusat on the flute. Herr Zirom drew most melodious 
tones from the emmelynka, a wooden instrument about four 
inches long, which is played by the peasants in Switzerland. 
The house was well filled in every part. 








AMATEUR OPERA IN DUBLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Wirntn the last few days some two or three performances of 
Verdi’s 7rovatore, on a novel and ingenious plan, have startled 
the world of fashion, and shown how a new pleasure may be 
attained by musical amateurs. The performances took place at 
the residence of Mrs. Edward Geale, 27, Lower Leeson-street, 
before audiences selected from the highest circles; and on the 
first occasion his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was a de- 
lighted spectator. “The T7rovatore in a drawing-room” cries a 
reader—“ Nonsense!” Another imagines he has solved the 
difficulty, when he suggests that it was merely a concert com- 
prising the principal mergeaux of the opera, and which was 
dignified with the name of an operatic performance ; and a third 
exclaims that, however pleasing an amateur opera might be, 
musically speaking, he fears that a romantic work like J? Trova- 
tore would be but ill acted and ill provided with the scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, essential to its perfect illustration. All 
three at fault. It was a veritable opera in a private house; 
and, although no one of the performers ever previously made 
a bow before the footlights, it was remarkable that there 
was not the slightest tremor to indicate the fact. It was 
on all hands admitted that both ladies and gentlemen were 
perfectly under command from the rise to the fall of the 
curtain; and the costumes and scenery were as perfect as 
if the first artists of the day had superintended their 
production. The chorus, also, mustered in great strength, 
but, whilst they always added to the picturesque effect of 
the scenes in which they took part, we are free to admit that 
even in the Theatre Royal, a chorus less given to action and 
more perverse in retaining the position in which the stage 
manager first grouped them, could not be found. In fact, not 
to speak in riddles any longer, although the company could not 
boast the services of a single “Mario,” it was to all appear- 
ances solely composed of “ Marionettes.” The theatre was multum 
in parvo, and its size may be judged from the dimensions of the 
proscenium, scarcely three feet square. The marionettes were 
admirably costumed by the fair hands of Mrs, Geale herself, 
and the scenery was very beautifully painted and perfectly ap- 
propriate to the opera. Each puppet was under the care of a 
gentleman selected as his guardian, and the action of the opera 
was managed with remarkable skill. We may remark that the 
musical and principal portion of the opera, although performed 
behind the scenes, was not, in the conventional meaning of the 
phrase, kept out of view, but, on the contrary, was given with 
an ability that evinced great individual talents, and no little 
study on the part of the performers, 

A clever and witty prologue was spoken by Colonel Hastings 
Doyle, in the character of a brisk little Irishman, who indicated 
the nature of the performance in a rich brogue, and twirled his 
shillelagh with amazing facility. 

The following is the bill issued for the last of the Marionette 
performances :— 

“BY COMMAND OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIRUTENANT. 
“ROYAL PICCOL,UOMINI THEATRE, 27, LEESON-STREET. 

“ Her Majesty’s servants will perform, on Friday evening, the 20th 
of March, 1857, Verdi’s celebrated opera of IZ Trovatore. 

“Teonora, Mrs. Hercules Macdonnell; Azucena, Miss Williams ; 
Manrico, Mrs. Edward Geale ; Il Conte di Luna, Mr. H. Macdonnell ; 
Ferrando, Mr. Close; Ruiz, Mr. ©. Close. Coro di Donne—Miss 
Stewart, Miss Griffith, Miss G. Fitzgerald, Miss Sharp, Miss Fraser, 
Miss F. Sharp. Coro di Zingari, Seguaci del Conte, &c.—Sir Jocelyn 
Coghill, Bart., Captain Esmonde, M.P., Major Bagot, Mr. Crosth- 
waite, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Jones, Mr. Gore, A.D.O., 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Close, Mr. O. Close. 

“ At the pianoforte—Miss Fitzgerald and Mr. Joseph Robinson. 
First violin, Mr. Irwin ; second violin, Mr. Hughes ; tenor, Mr. Forde; 
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violoncello, Mr. Elsner; harp, Miss Stewart; organ, Mr. H. Mac- 
donnell; anvil bell, Mr. E. Geale. Conduttore—Mr. J. Robinson. 
‘‘Vivano la Regina, il Principe, e tutti i Principessi.” 

A capital Marionette opera might be got up on a larger scale 
at the Antient Concert Hall, for the benefit of the Irish 
Academy of Music. Such a performance would be sure to 
turn in a large fund to the institution, and to be a source of 
amusement to all who patronize it. 


Mr. Henry Brapsory (of the firm of Bradbury and Evans), 
has received from His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
a magnificent diamond ring, in acknowledgment of a splendidly 
bound volume of the “Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
illustrated by the beautiful process of nature printing, intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. Henry Bradbury, from Vienna. 

Dusuin.—Mrs, J. Robinson’s concert, which was so anxiously 
looked forward to, was given on Saturday, in the large salon 
of the Ancient Concert-rooms, when, notwithstanding the very 
disagreeable weather, the audience was numerous, and included 
many distinguished personages. His Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant, accompanied by Lady Fanny Howard, Mr. Chaplain, 
Mrs. and Miss Williams, etc. and attended by Captains Fitzroy 
and Frazer, aides in waiting, were received at the principal 
entrance by Mr. Joseph Robinson, and conducted to the seats 
prepared for them. The concert opened with Beethoven’s sonata 
(in A flat, Op. 26), which was executed on the pianoforte by Mrs. 
J. Robinson, who evinced a musical taste of a very high order, 
correct judgment, and mastery over the resources of the instru- 
ment, which elicited the hearty approval of the assemblage. 
In the course of the entertainment Mrs. Robinson also per- 
formed an air with variations by Mozart in G, a piece by 
Blumenthal, composed expressly for her, J. 8. Bach’s Fantaisie 
Chromatique, and some selections from the compositions 
of Chopin, Heller, Sterndale Bennett, &c. These pieces she 
executed in admirable style, and with great brilliancy. Mr. 
Joseph Robinson gave Barnett’s well-known song of “The 
Bridge” very effectively, and was encored, when he sub- 
stituted one of Wallace’s ballads with equal success. Mr. F. 
Robinson’s version of the melody “As a beam o’er the face of 
the waters,” was remarkable for taste and expression. In obe- 
dience to a hearty encore he gave “When through life unblest.” 
The madrigal, “ Oh, happy fair,” was done every justice to by 
Dr. F. Robinson and Messrs. W. and J. Robinson. This at- 
tractive concert was brought to a conclusion by a pianoforte com- 
— of Kullak, entitled “ Etude de Concert,” given by Mrs, 

oseph Robinson with her accustomed taste and brilliant execu- 
tion, which drew forth loud and unanimous applause. The Lord- 
Lieutenant and party retired shortly after five o’clock, 

Tue Oxp Scorrish Battaps.—The first thing which strikes a 
reader of the ballads is their direct and impulsive life. There is nothing 
cloaked or concealed. You look through the iron corslet of the 
marauder, and see the fierce heart heave beneath. None of the heroes 
ever seem to feel that hesitancy and palsy of action which arises from 
the clash of complex and opposing motives. At once the mailed hand 
executes the impulse of the hot heart. There seem to have been no 
dissimulators in those days. Ifa man is a scoundrel, he speaks and 
acts as if he were perfectly aware of the fact, and aware, too, that the 
whole world knew it as well as himself. If a man is wronged by 
another, he runs him through the body with his sword, or cleaves him 
to the chin with his pole-axe, and then flees, pursued day and night, 
awake and asleep, in town and country, by a bloody ghost. If two 
lovers meet in the greenwood, they forget church and holy priest, and 
in process of time the heron is startled from his solitary haunt, and 
shame and despair are at rest beneath the long weeds of the pool, and 
8 ghost with dripping hair glides into the chamber, and with hand of 
ice awakes the horrified betrayer from his first sleep on his bridal 
night. And these men had their rude r2verences and devotions, terrors 
of the solitary mountain-top and the moonless waste, wandering fires 
of the morass, spirits of the swollen stream: Edom o’Gordon, who 
burned a mother and her children in their own tower, with laughter 
and mockery, as if agony were a jest, would ere night mutter an Ave 





to Mary Mother, and cross himself as devoutly as ever a saint in the 
calendar ; and the moss-trooper who could impale an infant on his 
spear point, would shiver 


at an omen which a schoolboy laughs at.— 





Edinburgh Essays, 


by Alexander Smith. 








HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


Some weeks ago [ Athen. No. 1517] an outline was offered of 
some features which distinguish Jsraed among Hiindel’s oratorios, 
Attention was called to the inartificial way in which that work 
seems to have been completed less on plan than to have grown 
together by accident, and to the inspiration with which Hiindel 
proved himself equal to the expression of variety in the midst 
of monotony, and to cementing incoherent parts into a stupen- 
dous whole. Taken without minute examination, the oratorio 
is, indeed, an “amazement,” whether for poetical or practical 
musicians. If it be looked into historically, the amount of 
suggestion and matter for inquiry disclosed is inexhaustible, 
That which Shakspere’s Hamlet furnishes to dramatic commen- 
tators, Hindel’s Jsrael supplies to musicians—mystery in pro- 
portion to marvel. Of this we have been reminded by the foot- 
notes to the text put forth by Mr. G. A. Macfarren on the last 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of the oratorio. We 
will not weigh the opinions and preferences expressed in them, 
nor point out where we part company from the writer’s inter- 
pretations of Hindel’s meaning in this or the other movement, 
Tn such gigantic works there are different treasures for every 
student—leaving something to be harvested by the coming gene- 
ration which past and present gleaners have overlooked. But 
the examination of facts can never be unprofitably under- 
taken. The nearer to truth we arrive the higher becomes 
admiration, as distinguished from wonderment ; and it is our 
ee that the truth is only imperfectly known as regards 
Israel. 

The question of the authorship of the fugue “Egypt was 
glad,” literally printed as a complete instrumental movement 
by Kerl in Hawkins’s “ History of Music,” has never been set 
at rest. Since it was raised a MS. “ Magnificat,” del. Rd. Signor 
Erba, has come into the possession of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society,—in which are found themes and movements identical 
with other crude and scholastic movements contained in Jsrael. 
Mr. Macfarren assumes “the superscription to signify that the 
copy has belonged to a Signor Erba,” unaware, perhaps, that an 
Italian composer of that name was living at Rome towards the 
year 1730. He is further reassured as to the paternity of the 
movements in question, because in the Smith copy of the ora- 
torio, lately secured by M. Schoelcher, they are “ superscribed 
in pencil” (by Hiindel?) “ Mag.,” “from which,” Mr. Macfarren 
continues, “it may be inferred that at some early period these 
pieces were identified.” Identified by whom ?—and with what?— ° 
with Erba? or with Hindel? Less conclusive evideuce or im- 
pression (for evidence here is none) could not be. Does Mr. 
Macfarren forget that a like superscription of “ Pif.” above the 
Pastoral Symphony in the Messiah, restores the subject of that 
delicious movement to its origin,—that Christmas melody of 
Roman Piferari, which had been noted in English collections of 
national airs long ere Handel wrote? In truth, we suspect 
that the giant was so rich as to feel himself entitled to 
steal from this side and from the other. That, by way of 
economising time and labour, he used his privilege in the 
numbers of Israel referred to we think possible, from ob- 
serving the entire difference of style which exists between 
them and the other portions of the oratorio, They have all a 
crabbed and antique formality, which (to avail ourselves of a 
friend’s judicious remark) was anything but the taste of the 
time and the place in which Hindel wrote. Even when he built 
the stately song “Thou didst blow” on a ground bass, he managed 
so to disguise the mechanical basis of his song as to give it an 
air of unfettered declamatory bravura. Nor has romance (as 
Mr. Macfarren justly observes) ever gone further in music than 
in the “Plague of Darkness,” as depicted by Hiindel, or than 
in the whole last scene with Miriam and the chorus. Matter 
for suspicion is also to be found in a want of correspondence 
between the words and character of music in many of the 
numbers which are open to question,—which are in minor keys, 
let the words be ever so jubilant, and resemble choral exercises 
on given tones, to which new text has been subsequently mated. 
. ess and exaltation,’ are not elsewhere expressed by 
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Hiindel with such severity, not to say grimness, as is here to be 
observed. The question, at all events, furnishes a capital field 
of work, inquiry, and comparison to musical antiquaries. We 
are satisfied that no investigation, however keen or close, will 
strip from the wings of the Shakspere of music a single feather. 
The more he is searched the more will the superiority of Hindel 
when creating to Handel when borrowing reveal itself. 


THE MORAL THEORY OF MUSIC. 
By JosepH GopDARD. 
(Continued from page 222.) 

Now in the necessity we thus discover upon the above occa- 
sions, for the employment of some other principle besides that 
of representation, and in the regular presence upon such 
occasions of appropriately elaborate and conspicuous exempli- 
fications of the principle of Tone and Phrase, we are enabled to 
_— the character of the moral function this principle 
fulfils. 

And although, in the commencement of this essay, I remarked 
in a general manner that the moral function of this principle 
was—in the communication of circumstances, facts and sen- 
timents—to imbue the listener simultaneously with those 
emotions that attend the imparting of the above incidents 
and ideas, in the breast of the narrator; still by aid of the 
preceding considerations we are now enabled to see further 
into the nature of this function, and to perceive more dis- 
tinctly that inward process by means of which the principle 
in question possesses the remarkable effect of aiding mental 
perception, and inspiring emotional impression. For havin 
ascertained the exact character of the moral function fulfille 
by the principle in question—having ascertained that this 
function is, in the representation of any new discovery in the 
nature of abstract and comprehensive circumstances and 
truths—to impart that indefinite glow of spirit, that mystic 
and prophetic inspiration of imagination, in the warmth of 
which a presage of the above discovery became vaguely con- 
ceived, invoking to life and sustaining in their progress those 
series of considerations which led to its verification: —Having 
ascertained that it is to imbue others with this condition of the 
breast, which constitutes in the above circumstances the peculiar 
function of the principle of Tone and Phrase, we are now 
enabled to form some idea of the manner in which this function 
is performed, For although the inward workings of that 
remarkable process by means of which the principle of Tone 
and Phrase exemplifies the property of relieving one, and 
simultaneously imbuing others, with the above described con- 
dition of the breast, may be—in relationship to complete 
elucidation—totally dark and inscrutable; still there is a 
visible portion of this process performed by the principle of 
Tone and Phrase, which consists of the remarkable influence 
of that principle upon the faculty termed “ imagination ”—of its 
instantaneous production of a vague grandeur—of a high 
expectancy within the breast, which under its influence seems 
to swell into a boundless temple of conception, bright, warm 
and vivid; ripe and expanding for the embodiment of that 
sublime and lofty imagery discovered in the contemplation of 
—— and elevated circumstances, and of comprehensive 
ruths, 

Here then of the above-mentioned process we are enabled to 
perceive, the kindling of the imagination of those beneath its influ- 
ence, the creating of an ardent expectancy within the breast, where 
the mental perception and moral sympathy are vaguely straining 
for action, and, in a state of intense susceptibility, awaiting the 
suggestions of the principle of representation, for the spontaneous 
production within their possessor of the full idea and exact 
emotion that first impelled the original conceiver to avail him- 
self, for expression, of the peculiar eloquence of the principle of 
Tone and Phrase. 

_ Thus, of the remarkable properties by which this principle 
imbues others with emotion, we are enabled to perceive the fol- 
lowing, namely—to kindle the imagination, thus to vivify and 
heighten the mental Ye ep and thus to warm and deepen the 
moral sympathy. e are enabled to see that its peculiar 

















effect is to invoke an extension of the mental perception and 
moral sympathy from their common and instinctive sphere, 
where all that excites their action is the material circumstances 
and truths which we become conscious of through the external 
senses to the realms of imagination, where that which calls 
forth their exercise lies in the spiritual and infinite expanse of 
abstract and lofty circumstances, and of moral and compre- 
hensive truths. ¢ 

For it is by the exercise of our natural perception and com- 
mon sympathy, either in their ordinary practical and instinctive 
action, or extended into a more imaginative sphere, that all 
emotions are conceived. Thus in the effect upon us of some 
material circumstance or incidental truth, our mental perception 
and moral sympathy is immediately and unconsciously affected 
without any exertion of the imagination or guidance of intel- 
lect. Whereas, in becoming impressed by a general and com- 
prehensive truth, we first, through a series of considerations 
invoked and sustained by the imagination, explore within such 
truth till we discover some positive form of influence that it 
assumes, some visible application it involves, and this, by 
inciting an extended action of the moral sympathy, arouses ap- 
propriate emotions. And also in listening to the description of 
some lofty and abstract circumstances, for instance, the circum- 
stantial imagery of our future existence, we first picture these 
elevated circumstances in the colours of the ordinary ones be- 
fore us (or supposing the circumstances described are of a less 
exalted, though still lofty nature, and that they admit of the 
measurement of the intellect), our mind discovers some system 
of connection, perceives some analogy, between these circum- 
stances and the material ones before us ;—that by thus carrying 
the action of our mental perception and moral appreciation into 
the imagination, or extending them by the aid of intellect, we 
may derive appropriate impressions, 

Through the preceding considerations we are enabled also to 
perceive some interesting particulars in the nature of language 
itself. We see that in all those cases in which it attains to the 
effect of accent and fall, emphasis and pause, and exemplifies 
conspicuously the principle of Tone and Phrase, it is the repre- 
senter of abstract and lofty circumstances, of comprehensive 
truths, and of high and original sentiments. It is the influence 
which aids the expression of such imagery and emotion by the 
speaker, and at the same time, that which furthers the impres- 
sion of the same in taking place within the hearer. It is, then, 
the relief of an expanded imagination, of an extended appre- 
ciation and of an enlarged sympathy in the utterer, and, at the 
same time, in the wise contrivance of Nature, the kindler of such 
inward fulness of moral existence within the listener. 

We are thus enabled to see rather more deeply than usual 
into the inward nature of that climax of the elements of human 
speech termed “Eloquence.” We see how it is constituted and 
what is its office. We see that it arises in that elaborate exem- 
plification of the principle of Tone and Phrase which the 
speaker is impelled in the contemplation of lofty and abstract 
circumstances, and of comprehensive truths, to avail himself of, 
to relieve the pressure of original sentiments conceived by a 
mental appreciation and a moral sympathy extended and 
enlarged into the imagination ; and that it is that influence 
which he is necessitated to employ in order to create such ex- 
tended and enlarged condition of the appreciative capacity—to 
kindle such sentiments—in the breast of the listener. 

And although this elaborate exemplification of the principle 
in question, in the appeal of the orator, in the dignified forms of 
Prose, in animated speeches, in assertions of honour, and in 
defences of life, may appear to accompany the representation of 
material circumstances, of contracted truths, and of the common 
sentiments of humanity; still, it will generally be found, that it 
is not these material circumstances, incidental truths, and 
common sentiments relating immediately to the particular case, 
that kindles the advanced exemplification of the principle of Tone 
and Phrase, but those more abstract, comprehensive and original 
circumstances, truths and sentiments which the former ones 
suggest. In the imparting of an individual and a material 
circumstance, of an incidental truth, and of a common human 
sentiment, such circumstances, truths and sentiments, will be 
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found to arouse full and appropriate perceptions and emotions 
through the action of their bare and unassisted representation 
upon the mental perception in its simple capacity, and upon the 
moral sympathy in its instinctive sphere. But where the cir- 
cumstances, truths and sentiments that are being imparted, 
suggest the existence of other abstract and lofty circumstances, 
great and comprehensive truths, and the conception of original 
sentiments ; it will be found that it is in the imparting of this 
latter imagery and emotion whence arises the striking emphasis 
and the effective pause. I[t is these which inspire the rapture 
of eloquence, the enthusiasm of enunciation, the “utterance and 
the power of speech” in the speaker, and, to be duly appre- 
ciated, demand the influence of the same upon the hearer. 

Thus the laws of human appreciation may be compared, to a 
certain extent, to those of ocularjvision ; for, as the star that 
lies removed and far from the complete scrutiny of the eye, occu- 
pying a loftier position, and commanding a more comprehensive 
influence, in the universe than other objects, requires the con- 
spicuous apparatus of the astronomer—in order that its appro- 
wong d brilliant reflections of light may shine upon the eye ; so 

oes the sublime, beautiful, elevated and comprehensive truth, 
lying far beyond the unassisted scrutiny of the human mind 
and from the instinctive sympathy of the human heart, require 
@ more conspicuous and elaborate apparatus of expression in 
arousing its appropriate emotions in the listener’s breast. 

In the course of the preceding considerations the reflection is 
suggested, of how great is the importance of the imaginative 
faculty in the discovery of new truths of a moral nature, if not of 
those of any other character. 

For useful, elevated, and glorious as is the faculty of pure 
intellect, it is still not to this alone that we are indebted for all 
the triumphs of the human mind, All the subtle and complex 
constructions that human reason has ever elaborated would 
never of themselves have led the mind to the attainment of one 
new truth, of a single grand discovery. As I have before 
remarked in describing the inward process through which a new 
truth becomes revealed, there rises in the first place within the 
breast,a primary warmth,a vague grandeur of feeling, a prophetic 
glow and mystic halo of imagination, amidst which the new 
truth becomes hugely and indefinitely revealed. Such is the 
condition of the breast in the attainment of a new discovery ere 
the faculty of reason has been once consciously put in action. 

Now it is this vague presence of a new figure within the 
vapoury and twilight realm of imagination—it is this undefined 
discovery brooding upon the consciousness that first incites the 
reasoning faculty to action—that suggests amidst the vast and 
unexplored space of speculation, the general direction for thought 
to pursue,—that in its mystery provokes, and as it becomes more 
lucid, sustains the ardour of the mind until its connexion with 
known truths is traced and its existence thus confirmed. 


(Zo be continued). 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 


_ . vee ‘ > 
AMES SPENCER & CO. invite the special attention of 
Ladies, Purchasers, and the Public to the first GRAND SHOW OF SILKS, 

for the season, which will be DISPLAYED in their WINDOWS, on MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 13th, 14th, and 15th instant, which for 


RICHNESS OF DESIGN, 
EXTENT AND VARIETY, 


MODERATION IN PRICE, 


Cannot be surpassed or equailed by any House in the Trade. 














Several Thousand Yards of useful Checked and Striped Bright Glacé Silks, 
suitable for Walking Dresses, 


25s. 6d., 31s. 6d., & 35s. 6d. 12 Yds., wide width. 


JAMES SPENCER & CO., 
77 and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, LONDON. 





——. 


8 ere mers SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
— prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 

They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers. Public be ory &c., and, as a es Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 

Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 48. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, Ginger, and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





SCHOTT & CO, 





J. ASCHER, 
Pianist to H. M. the Empress of the French, 


LES CONTEMPLATIONS, Three Morceaux de Salon, Op. 54:— 


No. 1.—A Leonora, Nocturne .. ee ee oe 
2.—Pourquoi, Mélodie Réverie oe oe oe 
» ler Mai, Caprice Etude ee ee ee ee 


DANSE DES PAYSANS RUSSES, Caprice Mazurka, Op. 

LA SYLPHIDE, Impromptu Valse, Op. 57 

TYROLIENNE, Op. 58 7 oe Pas re és we 
GRAND CAPRICE DE CONCERT, sur ‘‘La Traviata,” Op.60 .. as 


CONCORDANTIA, Andante et Allegro Marciale, for Two Pianos and Fou 
Performers, as played at the Concerts of Mrs. Anderson and Mr. J. 
Benedict ee oe ee ee oe ee ee oe ee ee 


HENRI HERZ, 


ETUDES DE L’AGILITE, pour développer et égaliser l’action des doigts et 
les préparer ainsi 2 |’éxecution des plus grandes difficultés, Op. 179 .. 10 


CINQUIEME CONCERTO, Op. 180 as s oe oe ee oe 
FANTAISIE sur des motifs de l’Opéra la Favorite, Op. 182... ee oe 
FANTAISIE BRILLANTE sur des motifs de l’Opéra Charles VI., Op. 184.. 
LE CHANT DU PELERIN, Elégie, Op. 187 oe ee 
LA CALIFORNIENNE, Polka brillante, &4 mains, Op. 167 (Duet) “a 
GRAND GALOP BRILLANT, Op. 188 .. oe ee xe . ee 
CAMELIA, Valse brillante, Op. 181 ee o oe ee oo ee 
FANTAISIE BRILLANTS, sur des motifs de 1’ Opéra de ‘Don Juan,” Op. 186 


HENRI RAVINA, 
VILLANELLE, Op. 33 Be an ee ry 
GRANDE MARCHE TRIOMPHALE, Op. 34 .. 
SIMPLE HISTOIRE, Morgeau de Salon, Op. 35 

UN REVE, Mélodie, Op. 36 .. 6 oo ee 


E. PRUDENT. 
CHANSON A BOIRE, Op. 49 diay © soe a 
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Just Published, Price 8s. 


HE FORMATION and CULTIVATION of the 
VOICE for SINGING, by ADOLFO FERRARI. To be had at his residence, 
Devonshire-lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place; also at Cramer and Co.’s, 201, 
a ge ea Leader and Cocks’, 63, New Bond-street; and all the principal 
usic-sellers. 


_ THE OPERA AND THEATRE. | 
PETER ROBINSON'S 18s. 6d. OPERA CLOAK 


LINED THROUGHOUT WITH SILK. 
ALSO EVERY DESCRIPTION UP TO FIVE GUINEAS. 


105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 
LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 





Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) 
Self-lacing patent front fastening Corsets 
Family aud Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) . 5s. 6d. 9 Gandl2 6 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C, 
LADIES VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 
(QUITE NEW.) 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts 


Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .......... 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts ...........-.. 15 0 to 30 0 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 
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W H. BIRCH’S 20 Single, Double, and Quadruple 
@ Chants, Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, and Benedicite Omnia Opera Domini, 
for Four Voices, with O Accom ment, Post free for 6 postage-stamps. 
Address—W. H. Birch, High-street, Amersham, Bucks. 


S= PEDAL FUGUES (five on English Psalm Tunes) 
and Eight Slow Movements for the Organ, by Elizabeth Stirling. Price, to 
Subscribers, 15s. Published at Novello’s, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


CATALOGUE of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Ancient and Modern, Sacred and Secular, and of Books on the Science 
ae se 4 Music, is now ready, |gratis,and post free.—John Petheram, 94, High 
Ho ’ 
RUDOLPH NORDMANN’S LAST PIECES FOR 
PIANOFORTE. 


“ Libiamo,” from La Traviata oe 
“ Ah che la morte,” Il Trovatore 

Tower Scene in Il Trovatore .. 

Mandoline Nocturne .. ee 

“La mia letizia,” Lombardi .. 

Isabelle. Romance .. ee 
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BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





ADOLPH GOLLMICK’S LAST PIECES FOR 
PIANOFORTE., 


La ci darem, Transcription .. os 
Dripping Well, Morgeau Fantastique 
Fairy Dell ditto 


BOOSEY and SON®’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


MADAME OURY’S LAST PIECES FOR 
PIANOFORTE. 





Il Trovatore, Fantaisie 

Annie Laurie .. oo 
La mia letizia ° 
Bentinck Polka es 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street 





NEW COMPOSITIONS, 





ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


SONGS, 


8, 
GUARDA O CARO, Waltz. Composed for and sung by Madame 
Rudersdorff, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, etc., etc. .. ee I 
BE SURE YOU CALL. Words by Charies Swain .. ee ee 8 
ROUND THE CORNER WAITING, WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 
Words by Charles Swain o oo és ee ee 
YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. Words by Charles Swain .. 
THE MEADOW GATE. Words by Charles Swain .. ee ee 


PIANOFORTE. 
GEORGINA, Impromptu Polka .. ee 
MAZURKA... ee . 





EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 


CAMBRIA 
(SWEET LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN), 


Canone a Tre Voci, with accompaniment of the Pianoforte and 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, ad lib. 


COMPOSED BY THE LATE 


DR. T. A. WALMISLEY, 
M.A., Mus. Prof. Cam., etc., etc. 





Sweet land of the mountain, the valley, the wood, 
Of chiefs that for ages in honour have stood, 
Renown’'d too, for all thy dear minstrels so long, 
Oh! Cambria, forget not the Bard and his song. 


Price 2s. 6d. < 





EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 





FASHIONABLE REUNIONS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these festive 
occasions that 


ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
are more than usually essential. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and 
Fashion, and the are efficacy of these articles, give them a 


celebrity un: 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Isa delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
- . invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 7 
In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft 
that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 
Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, 


and all unsightly appearances, render it 
NDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
For Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the breath sweet and pure.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 





SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
20, Hatton GARDEN, Lonpon, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations! !! 


OW’S SUPEK-UR COLD CREAM, prepared ex- 
pressly for warm climates 

LOW’S ESS BOUQUET, JOCKEY CLUB LAVENDER WATER, FRAGRANT 
PERFUME, and ail kinds of Fashionable Bouquets, are recommended for their 
agreable and lasting qualities. 

LOW’S highly-scented VIOLET and MILLEFLEUR POWDER for the Toilet. 

LOW’S ORIENTAL PRESERVATIVE CREAM for the Hair. It cleanses and 
invigorates the growth. 

Low, Son, and Benbow, Export Perfumers and Fancy Soap Makers, 330, Strand, 
London, and all respectable Perfumers. 


Paks FASHIONS.— Madame Lebarre, Designer of 

Fashions for the hye Engénie, begs to state that her FULL-SIZED 
PAPER MODELS of all the novelties for the forthcoming Season are now ready, 
made upin the most brilliant colours, and the trimmings exact in every particular, 
so that the effect of the article, when made up, may be instantly seen. 


For the convenience of Ladies who do not visit Paris, Madame Labarre has esta- 
blished an agent in London, from whom all her ‘‘ New Models” may be had simul- 
taneously with their appearance in the French capital. 


Twelve Articles in box, including Mantelets, Bodies, Jacquettes, Sleeves, and 
Children’s Dresses, full trimmed, £1 1s. 6 Ditto, ditto, box inciuded, 10s. 6d. ; or 
free per post, in packet, for 11s. 6d. Single Models forwarded, post free, toany part 
of the United Kingdom, at the following prices: — Mantelets, 3s. 6d.; Bodies, 2s. ; 
Sleeves, 1s. 6d. ; Jacquette Bodies, 2s. ; and Children’s Patterns, for boy or girl, 2s. 
each. Orders must be accompanied by a remittance (in post-office orders or stamps), 
payable at the General Post-Office, to Adele Lebarre, London Dépdt. 6, Wansford- 
place, Oakley-square, within ten minutes of the Great Northern, Camden Town, 
and North-Western Railways. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS a salutary Remedy for Indiges- 
tion and Liver Complaints.—Edward Smith, of Newport, Monmouth, was 
afflicted for 15 years with Indigestion and Liver Complaint. His symptoms 
were of the severest kind ; pain in the stomach, after eating, eructations of wind, 
pain in the back and right shoulder, weakness, languor, and extreme yellowness 
of the skin and eyes, physicians only affording temporary relief, when he was 
induced to obtain this wonderful remedy, and in a short time all painful symptoms 
disappeared, and he wasrestored to perfect health.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


AMBERT anp Co, PATENT PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, Warehouses, 314, Oxford-street; two doors from 
entrance to Hanover-square. Lambert and Co.’s Pianos have become so celebrated, 
both at home and abroad, that they need only call the attention of all who wish 
for a first-rate Pianoforte to their late improvements in the ‘‘ Patent Repetition 
Check Action” Pianofortes and ‘Patent Regulating Hoppers.” These instru- 
ments are warranted, for touch, tone, and durability, as not to be surpassed, if 
equalled, by any maker in London; while the cost is much under other first-rate 
houses. They have only to be tried to be approved, and are ially adapted 
for export. Lists supplied gratis. The ‘‘Check Action” advertised by other houses 
was Mr. Lambert’s sole invention, but is now greatly improved, and can only be 
applied by him in its perfection. It is necessary to mention this, as disappoint- 
ment has often been the consequence of applying to other parties. ‘‘ We recom- 
mend these instr ts from 1 














al experience of their character, and a 
knowledge of the admirable principles upon which they are constructed, the very 
best ials and a one being employed.”—Court Journal. Piano- 
fortes let on hire, tuned; and repaired, also taken in exchange. Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums from Six guineas upwards, of which a list may be had on 
application. 
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-.NEW DANCE MUSIC 
HENRI LAURENT. 


1 


THE NEW RUSSIAN WALTZ, “ALEXANDRE 
ROMANOFF VALSE,” introducing the Russian National Anthem, “Krasnoe 
Seraphin,” ‘‘Shuna Mincka,” and other Russian Melodies, performed with 
immense effect at the Drury Lane Concerts. Illustrated with a portrait of the 
Emperor Alexander, by Brandard. Price 4s. 





2. 
EGINE VALSE.—Superbly illustrated, in colours, with 


a copy of one of the heroines of the Shaksperean Gallery (by permission of 
Mr. Bogue.) Price 3s. 


3. 
ARGUERITE POLKA.— The best Polka of the 
season. Superbly illustrated, in colours, with a copy of one of the 
heroines of the Shaksperean Gallery (by permission of Mr. Bogue.) Price 3s. 


A. 
RGYLL GALOP.—The most popular Galop since the 


“Sturm Marsch.” Beautifully illustrated, in colours, by Brandard. 
Price 8s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES, April 7. 
“M. Laurent’s Alexandre Romanoff Valse is the most popular morgeau de 
davse of the day.” 


MORNING HERALD. 

“The above pieces of new dance music are novelties from the pen of M. Henri 
Laurent; a gentleman of established fame asa writer for the ball room. The 
music in each case is frank and animated ; original in vein, and sharply pointed 
for the terpsichorean pu in view. The pianoforte arrang ts are effective ; 
at. the same time they have been. devised with due remembrance of the Nd perf 
akill of drawing room players. The title pages, moreover, are embellished wit! 
lithographic pictures, tinted with the brightest of colours.” 


NEWS OF THE WORLD. 

“‘Laurent’s music is eminently dansante ; there is no mistaking it for anything 
else, so much is it redolent of the mazy atmosphere of polkas, valses, and 
schottisches, with its exciting rhythm and pleasing melody. It is effective both 
for the piano and orchestra, being composed expressly for dancers, who find him 
no unworthy successor of Jullien and D’Albert. The above are his latest produc- 
tions,-and are certainly among the best he has written.” 


MUSICAL WORLD. 

“These are highly favourable specimens of the more recent productions of one of 
our best and most fertile composers of dance music. M. Laurent’s morgeaux de 
danse have, among other merits, the special one of beiug unlike those of any one 
else. He can fiud lively and rhythmical themes without borrowing from either 
Strauss or Jullien. The pieces above enumerated are striking proofs of this. The 
Argyll Gaiop is wonderfully stirring and animated, and, moreover, has one of the 
ee genwion galop tunes we have heard for a very long time. It admits of no 
refusal, and must be danced. The Marguerite Polka is quite as good in its way, 
the burden, or principal subject, being provokingly frank and seducing. The 
Regine Valse cannot fail to charm by the graceful melody of its first pm second 
figures. In short, all three pieces are marked by qualities which lead to 
spontaneous appreciation, and thence to extended pailerity. When generally 
kaown, they will raise another step to the growing reputation of M. Laurent as a 
successful composer for the ball-room. We may add that the arrangements for 
the pianoforte are not merely effective, but so easy that the most inexperienced 
performers can almost play them ‘at sight.’” 











BRISTOL MERCURY. 

“Amidst the flood of trashy Polkas, Quadrilles, and Galops, with which this 
world is inundated, it is refreshing to meet now dnd then with a composition 
having some claims to musical excellence. The dance music of M. Henri 
Laurent is among the best we have met with. Tmbued with the spirit which 
animated the German writer, Strauss, and which has been shared in by a few of 
his successors, he cvidentiy aims at the improvement of this class of compositions, 
and with an innate fecling of melody, aided by a careful attention to rhythm, 
wind an carnest aim at originality, he bas succeeded in producing pieces which, 

le they auswer all the purposes for which they are primarily designed, are by 
no means contemptible drawing-room studies. The above works possess all the 
requisites we have above mentioned.” 


LIVERPOOL MAIL. 

“M. Laurent is well known as an excellent composer of dance music. Although 
the above are pianoforte arrang ts, the effect of the orchestral score is ten- 
fold greater, particularly when heard by the composer’s Orchestre de Danse 
een. 8 many of our readers are aware, is almost unrivalled turoughout 











BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


NEW SONGS BY M. W. BALFE, 


1, 
FIVE MONTHS AGO. 
BALLAD. 


Poetry by Mrs. Barrett Browning. Sung by Miss Dolby. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
























9 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
SERENADE, +3 . 
Poetry by Alfred Tennyson. Sung by Sims Reeves, j 
Price 3s. 













3 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
SONG. 
Poetry by Longfellow. Sung by Miss Dolby, Miss Fanny Huddart, etc, 
Price 2s. 6d. 



















4, 
THE GREEN TREES WHISPERED LOW 
AND MILD. 
SONG, 
Poetry by Longfellow. Sung by Miss Dolby, etc. 
Price 2s. 














3. 
THE RAINY DAY, 
SONG, 


Poetry by Longfellow. Sung by Miss Lascelles, Madame Weiss, etc. 
Price 2s. 



















6. 
GOOD NIGHT! BELOVED. 
SERENADE. 
Poetry by Longfellow. Sung by Sims Reeves, Herr Reichardt, etc. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
















7. 
TRUST HER NOT. 
















. DUET. 
Poetry by Longfellow. Sung by the Misses Brougham, etc. 
Price 3s. 
BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES 
sT 
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